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THE YEAR’S MOST IMPORTANT SOCIAL STUDIES & TEXT 


IN A DEMOCRACY 


By E.L. ANGELL and G. B. WILCOX 


ERE is a book that departs from the traditional text-book in form 

and content. Interestingly and graphically it does an importani 
job: it gives American youth an understanding of his heritage and 
privileges under a democratic form of government. 


IN A DEMOCRACY wus written for the Junior High School pupil. The discussion and 
interpretation of America’s social problems are in terms he can understand. It is different, 
fresh in approach and convincing in its treatment of: 
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Democratic Education 

T IS proper, in a time when nations are 
breaking, to consider the role one 
should play in the revolution through 
which he is living. Indeed, if one is a 
teacher he is almost forced into a re-evalua- 
tion of the principles according to which 
he practices his profession. The present re- 
port’ from the directors of the Progressive 
Education Association is a most helpful 
document for those who are wondering 
what they should do to help their democ- 

racy weather the storm that lies ahead. 
The individual proposals contained in 
the report seem unimportant when con- 
sidered singly. The important thing is that 
the authors have agreed upon a series of 
steps which could be taken immediately by 
most American schools and which would en- 
hance our prospects of preserving democ- 
racy. The authors believe that America’s 
position in world affairs is critical and 
grave. They believe profound decisions will 
have to be made within the next few years. 
They believe that militarily, economically, 
socially, and ideologically, democracy must 
defend itself. With all of those contentions 
the reviewer concurs, and with the sug- 
gested procedures for teachers he finds him- 

self in complete agreement. 

The report designates nine specific areas 
in which educators may contribute to the 





1 Democratic Education: Suggestions for Education 
and National Defense. A report from the Board of 
Directors to the Members of the Progressive Education 
Association. Washington: American Council on Public 
Affairs, October, 1940. Pp. 22. Single copies, 25 cents. 


counter-revolution against revolutionary 
fascism: America and the People of Ameri- 
ca; Resources and How We Use Them; De- 
mocracy Is on the March; We Have a Part 
to Play; The Values of the Democratic Way; 
The Dignity of the Individual; World Citi- 
zens Needed; Sound Bodies and Mentally 
Healthy Lives; and The Problems America 
Faces.? 

The Report describes by implication a 
dynamic, liberal school system which would 
consolidate democratic gains after the pres- 
ent agonized hysteria is past. It recognizes 
the difficulty that will attend the imple- 
mentation of its suggestions. It encourages 
teachers not to shy away from accepting re- 
sponsibility at this time; and it pleads for 
an educational leadership concerned with 
national problems. Whenever a choice be- 
tween alternatives is necessary, the report 
openly advocates an aggressive social de- 
mocracy of the kind that leaders of free 
people throughout the world are finding 
more and more desirable as the pattern of 
the future. 


ERHAPS ten years from now we shall 
look back upon the “frantic forties’ 
with considerable intellectual disdain and 
amusement; but if those days of condescen- 
sion ever come, we will have forgotten the 
breathless excitement in which we live 





7A Democratic Education Series of bulletins and 
bibliographies for teachers is in process of publication 
by the Service Center of the Progressive Education 
Association, 221 West 57th Street, New York. The 
series will be reviewed in the May issue of Social Edu- 
cation. 
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today. The reviewer holds that our present 
uncertainty, our searching into the future, 
and our growing determination to preserve 
and prosper certain of our democratic ideals 
are legitimate and essential modes of be- 
havior. We may look foolish ten years from 
now, and reports like the one under con- 
sideration may seem hysterical, but the 
chances are great that whatever future we 
shall then enjoy will have grown from our 
present planning and_ determination. 
Churchmen, businessmen, politicians, phi- 
losophers, and dramatists throughout the 
world are contemplating the potential 
“cities of man.” It is certainly proper for 
educators to do likewise. 

Out of this war will probably come new 
social systems. Certainly there will be new 
political arrangements and new economic 
devices. It is not fantastic to speculate upon 
new educational procedures also. Many of 
them are upon us now, what with conscrip- 
tion, training for defense industries, and the 
newer governmental educational systems 
that function parallel to our historic free 
public education. What form these new 
procedures will take cannot easily be deter- 
mined at present. The chances are great, 
however, that several of the nine proposals 
set forth in Democratic Education will be 
adopted, no matter what befalls democracy. 


HIS report has many weaknesses. Areas 

three, five, and six have been much bet- 
ter defined and illustrated elsewhere, nota- 
bly in Learning the Ways of Democracy. 
Some of the areas seem to be very vague 
and general. The word “democracy” is 
never clearly defined. There is a frenetic 
haste about the entire report that may an- 
noy some. Others will detect the traditional 
progressive fallacy of “action for action’s 
sake.” It is quite possible to argue that 
schools never were and never should be 
“agents” of anything, especially not of an 
embattled social order; and the whole prob- 
lem of religious education, which is agitat- 
ing France, Italy, Germany, and to a lesser 


extent the United States, is avoided. There 
may also be some objection to the implica- 
tion that our national destiny is identical 
with Britain’s. But a report as urgent and 
timely as this one must have imperfections. 
The reviewer is willing to ignore them as 
incidental to a splendid document. 

A philosophical purist could contend 
that many of the proposed innovations 
smack of fascism or dictatorship. The point 
would have to be granted, but there is also 
potential fascism in practically everything 
else our nation is doing to defend itself. In 
fact, almost any normal democratic proce- 
dure has dictatorial potentialities. Democ- 
racy in our schools will have to rely, as it 
has in the past, upon the intentions of those 
administering the schools and upon the 
good will of the general public. 


HE reviewer commends Democratic 

Education to all teachers. It can be 
read either in its original pamphlet form or 
as a reprint in the November issue of Pro- 
gressive Education. Many readers will want 
to compare it with complementary state- 
ments from the Educational Policies Com- 
mission. To others who have already begun 
the long battle to defend textbooks and to 
preserve the rights of free discussion, the 
closing paragraphs of the report will be 
comforting: 


It is later than we think for the task ahead, 
and the opposition will not be easy to overcome. 
There will be appeasers in education ready to 
compromise with each and every group. There 
will be those who do not sense the crisis that 
democracy faces. There will be those more con- 
cerned with saving educational institutions 
than with saving democracy. There will be de- 
featists, who see all the obstacles, and whose 
efforts rest with the sight of the difficulties 
There will be verbalists, hesitant, cautious 
about taking action. There will be petty poli- 
ticlans more concerned with who does it than 
that it be done. There will be those whose first 
concern is self-protection, straddlers of issues, 
educational weather vanes turning with each 
puff of air. 
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But there will be those who will accept this 
challenge and to them all our loyalty and sup- 
port should be given. 

James A. MICHENER 
Colorado State College of Education 


Put Our Own House in Order 
HE address of President Anderson’ re- 
veals an issue that can not be passed 

over lightly. The blame is not entirely due 
to ill-considered opposition from strongly 
nationalistic groups. Those who have as- 
sumed a self-appointed leadership in at- 
tempting to alter basically what should be 
taught in the social studies are partially to 
blame. Some, by their public addresses and 
incidental writings, have become identified 
in the public mind with movements in- 
tended to change fundamentally our eco- 
nomic and political way of life. They have 
ridiculed and opposed the teaching of 
American history and government and have 
sought to replace this material with a study 
of other material which seemed a better 
carrier for their “new social philosophy.” 
Many of the new courses were not carefully 
worked out; others were ill-adapted to the 
particular group where the course was of- 
fered; in other cases the teacher lacked 
specific scholarship and at the same time 
was afflicted with the “reformer complex”; 
in other cases there has been specific abuse 
of the opportunity offered the teacher to 
spend an undue amount of class time incul- 
cating his political and economic ideas. It is 
not necessary to mention names. II|lustra- 
tions can be found in many communities. 
It is not sufficient to condemn the public 
for its reaction. It is there and must be met. 
There is a widespread belief that an at- 
tempt is being made to defeat America in 
its schools. We are entering a new period 
of greatly intensified nationalism. We ex- 
pect children to love America, and we are 
now drafting hundreds of thousands of men 





* Howard R. Anderson, “The Social Studies, Patriot- 
ism, and Teaching Democracy,” Social Education, Jan- 
uary, 1941. 


to die for America if need be. We can not 
expect people to love and be willing to 
die for something that they do not know, 
or about which they have studied only neg- 
ative things. How many of the “problems” 
that have had such a vogue in recent years 
leave the pupils with a real admiration for 
and love of this country, and how many 
leave only a bad smell? Check the facts and 
see what is happening. 


E are also placed under suspicion 
by the language we use. Take the 
present catchword “Education for Democ- 
racy.’ One can sit through speech after 
speech at educational gatherings, and read 
many articles in educational literature with- 
out even encountering the word ‘Amer- 
ica.” “Democracy” is an undefined word. 
The Russian Communists claim that for 
their program; so do the Socialists in this 
country, the National Socialists in Ger- 
many, and the Mussolini Fascists in Italy. 
When American educators present what 
they call a “new program” for our public 
schools and call it “Education for Democ- 
racy,’ the public at once infers that it is 
something different from what exists in the 
United States. This impression is intensi- 
fied by emphasis upon a “social philoso- 
phy” that the public can not distinguish 
from that advocated by great European 
leaders. The particular points emphasized 
in these programs unfortunately include 
items and solutions similar to, or even 
identical with, those found in the European 
states that we are asked to condemn. Don’t 
blame the public for suspicion! Some of 
the leaders of the movement for new social 
studies programs have publicly objected to 
inserting the word “American” ahead of 
“democracy,” thus spreading widely the 
impression that the ultimate object of the 
program was to pave the way for a destruc- 
tion of the American type of democracy. 
The time has come to clarify the issues. 
If teachers can not bring themselves to use 
the word “American” then they should not 
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be teaching the social studies. The time has 
come to return to our basic job of teaching 
our pupils the fundamental principles and 
organization of this government of ours and 
the national heritage that is theirs. We are 
apparently embarking in a great war, pre- 
sumably to save our system of free institu- 
tions. Our pupils will not be drafted, but 
their older men folks will be. There will 
be hardship and distress in many homes as 
a result of the absence of the bread winner. 
What we do and the way we do it will have 
a direct bearing upon the morale of the 
home front. Let us put our own house in 
order and see that we teach our pupils the 
great basic facts about their own country. 
The time has come to end the silly program 
of attempting to defend America by apolo- 
gizing for our contribution to world prog- 
ress. America needs no apologies. What is 
needed is real information and sound in- 
struction as to the type of government that 
we are defending. This is our country, and 
our pupils. expect us to help them learn 
about it. If we do that part of our job, and 
do it well, the present critics will become 
our most powerful supporters. 
O. M. DICKERSON 

Colorado State College of Education 


A Classroom Materials Service? 
The Editor: 

In the March issue of Social Education 
there appears an editorial by E. F. Hart- 
ford entitled “Council Responsibility for 
Defense.” Several suggestions were made in 
this editorial indicating the need that exists 
for the National Council for the Social 
Studies to assist all teachers of the social 
studies in obtaining and using worth-while 
materials relating to the defense program. 
Perhaps the plan that is outlined below 
may be a suggestion for a beginning. 

It is proposed that the National Council, 
through a committee or the Board of Di- 
rectors, select, as a beginning, five or six 
significant topics such as Conservation, 
Health, Housing, Consumer Education, 


and Latin America. Competent persons 
would then be asked to prepare classroom 
materials or select inexpensive, yet worth- 
while, materials that now exist on these 
topics. These materials would consist of 
current pamphlets, government and asso- 
ciation publications, bibliographies, sug- 
gested activities, especially prepared state- 
ments on aspects of the topic adapted to 
secondary and elementary school levels, and 
various other publications. 

Packets of these materials and sugges- 
tions for their use at the high school level 
(or even the elementary school level) would 
be made up for distribution by the Council. 
The proposed content for each packet 
should perhaps be approved by a committee 
before distribution is undertaken. The 
Council might consider the desirability of 
purchasing sufficient additional packets to 
meet the demand. The Council, of course, 
would purchase and own the material and 
lend it for three weeks to schools in the 
winter and to summer sessions and work- 
shops in the summer. Borrowers would pay 
carrying charges one way and the Council 
the other. No doubt a top limit would have 
to be placed on the cost of each packet (per- 
haps $15 or $20) and on the original in- 
vestment in the project. A nominal sum 
might be utilized at first, expanding the 
plan with additional packets or topics or 
both as the situation warranted. Work- 
shops and curriculum laboratories might 
be willing to develop one or more packets 
during the coming summer. 

A questionnaire to members of the Coun- 
cil and to institutions with summer pro- 
grams would assist in selecting the topics, 
discovering interest in borrowing such ma- 
terial and in securing “competent persons”’ 
for preparation of the packets. Such a service 
to all teachers of the social studies would be 
worthy of the Council and “competent per- 
sons” who are willing to cooperate. 

H. E. NUTTER 


Florida Curriculum Laboratory 
University of Florida 











The Responsibility of the Teacher 


in Times of Crises 


Merle Curti 








HE present emergency is neither the 

first nor the only one in the history 

of modern civilization. But the pres- 

ent emergency is, unquestionably, a very 

grave one. It has made itself felt in every 

American city and hamlet. Tensions have 

become sharpened. Passions now run high 

—and threaten to break all dams as the crisis 
deepens. 

It is already clear that the emergency has 
directly affected the mood and the condi- 
tions of our teaching. In Minersville School 
District v. Gobitis the Supreme Court has 
declared that no minority has any legal, or, 
for that matter, moral, right to reject any 
provisions whatever, wise or foolish, which 








Freedom of inquiry, of publication, 
of discussion, and of teaching have 
been suppressed in totalitarian states. 
They tend to be controlled—and that 
means a degree of suppression—in any 
country during a war. In the long run, 
or the final balance, do teachers serve 
best in times of crisis by becoming 
frank propagandists, surrendering our 
freedom and abandoning our critical 
and scholarly procedures, or by trying 
to maintain, to the extent that any 
human beings can, our independence |} 
and our professional techniques? 

Dr. Curti, who read this paper at 
the Syracuse meeting of the National 
Council for the Social Studies last No- 
vember, is professor of history in 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 




















the state makes for the promotion of 
patriotism and national unity. New propa- 
gandas knock at the classroom door—more 
subtly disguised than the propagandas with 
which we have wrestled in academic exer- 
cises. The problem of maintaining even 
some part of objectivity, of dispassionate 
analysis, of calm and honest thinking, has 
already become difficult, and every sign 
points to the likelihood that it will become 
yet harder in the days ahead. 

Some, indeed, have in effect already said 
that any effort to be neutral before the 
issue of war and peace, of the American in 
contrast to competing ways of life, is little 
short of treason. But many of us still feel 
that the social studies teacher must find 
some way tc promote the larger national 
purposes and yet at the same time keep a 
free mind, to search no less patiently for 
the facts, to analyze their meaning with no 
less dispassion. This is our dilemma. How, 
under what circumstances, can it be re- 
solved? What is our duty? What is our re- 
sponsibility to our country and to the 
canons of our craft if there is conflict be- 
tween these canons as we understand them 
and the demands of patriotism? What 
should we try to do? What are we apt to be 
permitted to do? 

I have no final answers to these questions. 
But I do think that we must at the outset 
face certain facts—and I choose the word 
deliberately. But facts and faiths are never 
entirely divorced. Let me, therefore, first 
express an act of faith—but an act of faith 
in support of which as an historian I could 
marshal plenty of facts. 
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O begin with, I reassert my faith that 

a free mind, and freedom itself, are still 
important ends. Many, impressed by the 
crying need for a greater measure of both 
personal and national security, have in- 
sistently urged that freedom is only a means 
to a more important end—security, abun- 
dance, and what has been so often, and so 
vaguely, called the American way of life. 
These people argue that we may under cer- 
tain conditions set aside freedom as a means 
of attaining the good life. According to 
them we may do so if it jeopardizes the end 
of security, whether social or, in a larger 
sense, national. We have heard the argu- 
ment (and how plausible it is!) that the 
amount of freedom possible in any situation 
is directly related to the amount of security: 
if economic lines are not tightly drawn, 
if there is a good measure of security in 
the shape of jobs, credits and national safe- 
ty, then freedom will flow like water from 
a bounteous spring; and that, on the other 
hand, when this general security is in haz- 
ard, then freedom contracts. 

I defer to no one in my conviction that 
we must indeed have, if we are to live, 
vastly more security than the masses of our 
people have enjoyed, and than any nation 
has felt. I disavow any sympathy for those 
privileged interests which, in the name of 
liberty, seek only to consolidate their own 
blessings while letting the rank and file 
of plain people shift for themselves as best 
they can. But I am also convinced that if 
we forfeit freedom—by which I mean, 
roughly, the civil liberties—as a means to a 
larger and better life, we are endangering 
the goal of any true security. We are also 
risking freedom—one among other values— 
as an end. Does not the experience of all 
the totalitarian countries prove that much 
at least? 

Let me put this in other words. We have, 
as a group, long debated the issue of sub- 
ject matter versus method in the social 
studies. Most of us have come to agree that 
each is important—that, indeed, each is in- 
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dispensable and that the two are insepara- 
ble. Emphasizing method alone is condu- 
cive to superficial verbiage. Subject matter 
as such comes dangerously near being use- 
less information. Likewise in the larger 
world of social and economic actualities the 
forces themselves and the methods of con- 
trolling them are each of indispensable im- 
portance in the grand scheme of things. 

Let us, however, suppose that an emer- 
gency arises in which it is necessary to give 
priority either to the content in the large 
social framework, or to the methods by 
which this content is to be understood and 
directed. We may well be asked, in order 
to save democracy, to sacrifice the method 
of freedom of inquiry, of tolerance of an 
opposition that threatens to destroy all 
democratic values, including the free mind 
itself. We will be told that in this sacrifice 
and this alone lies salvation. We are in fact 
already being told that if democracy is to 
survive in a terribly, brutally hostile world, 
its friends must submit to discipline, to re- 
straint, for the ultimate security of democ- 
racy itself. If we enter fully or in part into 
the rapidly world-engulfing war we shall 
surely be told that we must abandon, for 
the time, the fact-searching, critical mind: 
that we must denounce all that opposes, 
or seems to oppose, what is being done by 
majority will at the moment. This is aban- 
doning method for the subject matter. The 
subject matter—in this case democracy— 
will, of course, be emotionally charged as a 
highly desirable good struggling for its very 
existence. 

I submit that such a choice is one fraught 
with grave dangers to democracy itself. I 
submit that, in such a dilemma, in such a 
crisis, the means, freedom, is even more 
important than the end, democracy; for 
democracy grows only out of freedom. 
Moreover a static democracy, in the world 
we have, is a contradiction in terms. Such 
democracy as we have could hardly have 
been achieved without the method of free- 
dom, without keeping open the channels 
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of inquiry, of communication, of scope for 
trial and error, of adaptation to new situa- 
tions. Only by preserving the method of 
freedom to meet new situations in a vol- 
canic world can we prevent crystallization— 
only by the method of freedom can we in- 
sure growth. And without growth democ- 
racy can have no life. 


T ONE time I should have said that the 
amount of freedom of inquiry and 
discussion possible in any society is directly 
proportional to the amount of economic 
security. In view of what seems to be tak- 
ing place in the totalitarian lands I must 
dissent from my own earlier conviction: 
for freedom does not seem necessarily to 
have followed in the wake of such economic 
security as Russians and Germans appear to 
enjoy. And in view of what is happening in 
England I feel compelled still further to 
revise my earlier views. All the world knows 
that England is desperately insecure—that 
she is fighting against tremendous odds for 
the means of life, indeed for her very exist- 
ence. Yet the value of free inquiry and dis- 
cussion is so ingrained, apparently, in the 
culture that the universities have not been 
muzzled. Conscientious objectors have not 
been hounded and tortured: indeed, it even 
appears that they have been permitted to 
teach in English schools on condition of not 
advocating in the classrooms a doctrine that 
would reflect on the brothers and fathers of 
school children. In other words, what Eng- 
land is doing seems to prove that even in 
times of great personal and national inse- 
curity a considerable measure of freedom is 
possible. It seems to be possible if it is suf- 
ficiently well-rooted as a value in the cul- 
ture, just as it is impossible for freedom to 
accompany security—personal or national— 
where its roots do not reach deeply into the 
culture. Now education is, of course, only 
one factor in the making and transmission 
of cultures. It reflects the material bases of 
the culture—but it also changes and condi- 
tions it in so far as it selects and emphasizes 





certain values existing in the culture at the 
expense of certain contrary values. 

As teachers of the social studies we have 
responded to certain values in our culture, 
because we believe them to be a necessary 
part of democracy. It is now our major re- 
sponsibility to hold to the canons of our 
craft—to maintain an open and inquiring 
mind, dispassionate analysis, sanity, and a 
reasonably honest adherence to the rules of 
the game in the democratic process of give 
and take. It is our responsibility to do our 
utmost to combat influences which make 
these things impossible. We must do so 
now, while there is yet time, if there is 
time. And we must furthermore do all in 
our power to help our pupils and each other 
to think—not merely to feel. If we are not 
willing to do this, or at least to try to do it, 
then we must confess that the democratic 
conception—and I may say the scientific 
conception—of human nature to which 
many of us have all along held has been 
wrong, and the totalitarian one right. For 
while admitting the power of irrational in- 
stincts and drives in what we call human 
nature, we could hardly have achieved our 
present state—with its infinite beauty and 
its infinite brutality—had we not possessed 
the power to solve problems with the aid 
of past experience, in other words, to think 
rationally. And this small but precious ra- 
tionality is like a tender flower which can 
only survive and grow in soil which is not 
given over to rank weeds. It can not grow 
in a soil of irrationality, of emotion, of 
hysteria, of obedient acceptance of mere 
authority, even if invoked in the name of 
security. 


O BE concrete, what can we as teachers 

of the social studies do beyond trying 
our best to keep faith with the highest 
ideals of our craft when the odds are greatly 
against us? We can, for one thing, strength- 
en our faith by recalling in how many 
instances patriotism has been merely a cloak 
for insuring the maintenance of a status 
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quo. We can, in pondering on Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter’s majority opinion in the Min- 
ersville flag-saluting case, ask ourselves and 
others, to what end such discipline? Is it to 
preserve and strengthen the best, or the 
least desirable elements in our national tra- 
ditions? One method we might try is this. 
We can, in our classrooms, consciously pre- 
sent highly emotional situations, in which, 
of course, our students will fail to think. 
We can then, by questions and class discus- 
sion, help them to see how and why they 
failed to think. Such a Socratic method is, 
it seems to me, of vast importance; for 
whatever thinking is to be done on public 
issues will no doubt have to be done in a 
highly emotional setting. 

By some such methods and in various 
other ways we can do better than we have 
done the job of helping young Americans to 
love America as a democracy. This can not 
be done by making blind conformists or 
blind enthusiasts of them, nor by instilling 
into them devotion to any status quo under 
the mask of devotion to national security 
nor even by drawing a veil over our na- 
tional sins. We can, without betraying the 
method, at least, of the social studies, 
emphasize with renewed conviction all that 
is best in American life—and, moreover, all 
that is best in the promise of American life. 
And that, I think, includes continual em- 
phasis on freedom as a method, as well as 
freedom and security as ultimate ends. It 
is certainly our sacred responsibility to 
give no sanction to the totalitarian doctrine 
that the state can do no wrong. We must 
train our boys and girls to be thinking 
citizens of a growing democracy. 


UT freedom as a method does involve 

discipline. It involves responsibilities. 
To achieve democratic discipline we need 
not accept Archibald MacLeish’s indict- 
ment of the awakened writers who taught 
us to regard the last war as a mistake and a 
calamity. But we must, in and out of sea- 
son, ask carefully and tirelessly what effects 


given positions on social questions are apt 
to have, and are having on the purposes and 
values which they are alleged to possess. 
Our responsibility is to discipline ourselves 
by refusing to accept at face value what the 
majority is saying—or what dominant pres- 
sure groups are saying for the majority. If 
there are saboteurs among us—those who 
use their positions to dislocate the process, 
then, if the danger they present is reason- 
ably, not emotionally, clear and present, to 
use Mr. Justice Holmes’ words, there should 
be no place for them in the teaching pro- 
fession. No one better expressed the deli- 
cate problem of balancing discipline and 
freedom in great crises than Lincoln: Must 
a government of necessity be too strong for 
the liberties of its people, and too weak to 
maintain its own existence? Without such 
disciplined freedom for testing and for truly 
sharing decisions how can the democratic 
process function—especially in national 
crises with all their tension and emotion? 

Let us, then, grant that this is the kind 
of discipline, this the responsibility, we 
should cultivate in ourselves and in our 
pupils. We may not be able to do it; or we 
may be able to do it only in small part. But 
do we want to abandon the will to do it 
even though the emergency be yet greater 
than it threatens to be? There are signs that 
our leading intellectual guides, many of 
them, are abandoning the value of freedom 
as a means. If we abandon it, even for the 
time, it will be hard to recapture. And we 
should have, certainly, to return to it some 
day, if we are to solve by reason rather than 
by force the problems that will surely, sure- 
ly be born of the times to come. 





This paper was prepared as a basis for 
discussion at Syracuse. Other views exist 
and should be stated. Dr. Curti and the 
editors would welcome expressions from 
our readers. Preferably such statements 
should not exceed 1000 words. 
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Public Housing in the 
United States Today ‘ 


Nathan Straus 








States Housing Authority is doing a 

fine job structurally, it is doing a very 
poor job educationally. This criticism may 
be deserved, and if so, the matter is serious. 
No Government program can succeed un- 
less it has public understanding and public 
acceptance. Least of all can a movement suc- 
ceed without widespread understanding if 
it affects people’s homes and their very 
lives as does public housing. 

For the purpose of my talk today, I have 
divided the subject of public housing into 
four parts: Why public housing? What is 
public housing? Arguments against public 
housing; and the teacher’s share in public 
housing. 

In talking to a distinguished group of 
educators, I need not emphasize how im- 
portant it is for all of us to try to become 
unfamiliar with the familiar. The child 
asks, ““Why?” The grown-up doesn’t. There 
are a great many phenomena which are 
accepted by all of us, without provoking 
in us an attempt to discover the reasons 
back of the phenomena which we observe. 
We have not learned to become unfamiliar 
with the familiar. Yet that is the beginning 


[: HAS been said that while the United 








This illuminating statement of the 
policies and the achievements of our 
government’s housing program was 
presented by Nathan Straus, Admin- 
istrator of the United States Housing 
Authority, at the annual meeting of 
the National Council at Syracuse. 




















of all wisdom, and particularly of all wis- 
dom in the housing problem. To inquire, 
to doubt, is the sign of man’s birthright. A 
philosopher has called it “divine discon- 
tent.” 


ANY of us still take slums for granted 
as an incurable evil. We once con- 
sidered infant mortality, lack of public edu- 
cation, and bad roads in the same light, and 
regarded uncompensated industrial acci- 
dents without much concern. Yet today, 
free public education, supported by the 
state, is taken for granted, though it costs 
the taxpayers nearly three billion dollars 
per year to support it. State roads, costing 
more than two billion dollars per year, are 
taken as a matter of course, and workmen’s 
compensation laws exist in every state. But 
we still take slums for granted, though they 
are an evil as great—and as preventable— 
as any of these earlier evils that have been 
so effectively minimized. They breed dis- 
ease, crime, and misery, destroy property 
values and human lives. Private industry 
has demonstrated its inability to wipe out 
slums and provide decent homes for fami- 
lies of low income. 

We may divide the families of the nation 
into three income groups. The lowest one- 
third of families in urban areas have in- 
comes of less than $1,250 per year, and in 
rural areas less than $850. Private industry 
builds no homes for this lowest income 
group. Until you build for the lowest in- 
come group, you can not wipe out slums. 
You can not tear down slums until you pro- 
vide other places which families from the 
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slums can afford. Private industry is unable 
to build for these people because it can not 
achieve rents that they can pay. This is 
partly due to high interest rates, and bad 
building and tax laws which make slum 
ownership profitable and slum eradication 
difficult. In a larger measure it is due to the 
fact that families living in slums do not 
have incomes sufficient to pay rents which 
even the most economical private enter- 
prise must charge. Private industry can not 
wipe out slums, and public housing is there- 
fore necessary, for it has illustrated its abil- 
ity to cope with the problem after private 
industry has failed. 


Wuart Is Pusiic Housinc? 
CONCENTRATE upon the program 
of the United States Housing Authority 

because it is the only widespread and long- 
term public housing program in operation 
today. Its success has been due to the experi- 
ences and failures of the housing efforts 
which preceded it. The details of the pro- 
gram are simple. A sum of money was pro- 
vided by Congress to be loaned to Local 
Housing Authorities set up by the com- 
munities. The money was to be loaned only 
to Local Authorities, for the purpose of 
wiping out slums and providing decent 
homes for low-income groups. Eight hun- 
dred million dollars could be loaned at a 
low interest rate, but it must be repaid with 
interest. The program provides for an an- 
nual subsidy, an annual payment; the sub- 
sidy to be paid by the USHA to the Local 
Authorities in such amount, and only in 
such amount, as is necessary to keep down 
rents in the new projects so that the rents 
are within the means of those who need 
low rents most—the families from the slums. 
Local Authorities are asked and required 
to have the new projects exempted in part, 
or in whole, from the local taxes. This tax 
exemption represents the local contribu- 
tion to the project. The amount of this con- 
tribution is not large, however, because the 
taxes obtained from slums are very small 
indeed, and therefore the taxes lost are cor- 


respondingly small. 

It is essential to understand that this is 
a decentralized program. We can not go into 
any community and give them a community 
project. The project must be initiated lo- 
cally. It is locally contracted for, managed, 
and owned. Secondly, it is based on loans, 
and on annual contributions to keep rents 
down. This is different from the earlier 
program based on capital grants to keep 
rents down. The history of capital grants 
here and abroad has been that the capital 
grants tend to be swallowed up in higher 
costs. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST PuBLIC HOUSING 
HERE are four familiar arguments 
against public housing: that it doesn’t 

wipe out slums; that the rents are too high 
for the slum dwellers to pay; that the pro- 
gram will cost too much; and that it will 
discourage private building. Let us con- 
sider each of these. 

Under the Act, for every new home 
built, one unfit dwelling in the community 
must be eliminated. About 45,000 such 
dwellings have been eliminated within the 
past two years. This is a better record than 
in the previous twenty years. Over 190,000 
new homes will be provided under the 
whole program and more than 190,000 
slum dwellings will be eliminated. Public 
housing does wipe out slums. 

In every community, rents in the USHA 
projects are as low as, or lower than, rents 
actually charged in the blighted areas and 
slums of that community. No family is ad- 
mitted that is not in the lowest income third 
in that locality and that has not previously 
lived in a sub-standard dwelling. No one 
lives in a home erected under the USHA 
program that did not come from the slums, 
and no one who lives in a USHA project 
has an income sufficient to pay the rent 
charged for decent homes erected under 
private industry. 

Rural housing projects are now under 
way in six states: Illinois, Indiana, Missis- 
sippi, Georgia, Arkansas, and South Caro- 
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lina. In South Carolina and in Georgia the 
average rent is about $70 per family per 
year. An allowance for maintenance work 
done brings the actual rent to about $60. 

Those who object to the cost of the pro- 
gram say, in effect, first that it is “contrary 
to the laws of God and man and not in the 
Bible,” then that it “will bankrupt the 
country,’ and finally “we knew it all 
the time.” Actually, the cost of the program 
to the Federal Government is less than $80 
per year for each family re-housed. The cost 
to local government is far less than the 
value of its contribution through tax ex- 
emption. 

It is interesting to note here that one of 
the most violent objectors to a USHA proj- 
ect in one community happened to be the 
man who owned the largest and worst 
tenement section in that city. We can un- 
derstand his objections. 

In England and Sweden, which have had 
the two greatest housing programs, private 
building has grown more rapidly than pub- 
lic housing. Statistics show that the same 
thing is true in the United States. In 1938 
the Local Authorities under the USHA 
program were responsible for 6,700 new 
dwelling units, while private industry 
erected 340,000 non-farm homes. In 1939 
the USHA program built 57,000 new dwell- 
ings, and private industry 408,000, mak- 
ing a total of 465,000 non-farm homes 
erected in this country during that year. In 
1940 the USHA provided 54,000 new 
homes, while private industry produced 
491,000. Thus the public housing program 
has stimulated private building. 


‘THE TEACHER’S PART 

HE teacher’s share in making public 

housing a success is a large and impor- 
tant one. Practically everyone is in favor of 
public housing, but it is not enough just to 
be in favor of it. One of the greatest dan- 
gers to the public housing program today 
is the group of people who give lip service 
to it, but who do nothing to help the pro- 
gram along. Here the teachers can be of 


inestimable value. The important thing is 
to understand public housing, to know 
something about it; to appraise what has 
been done, and to resist the contentions of 
those who favor it but oppose the means of 
carrying it out. This is particularly impor- 
tant in public housing for two reasons: the 
subject is complex, and it is an essentially 
democratic process. 

Housing is complex because it cuts across 
such problems as architecture, delinquency, 
labor problems, economic difficulties, and 
racial differences. Housing is therefore dif- 
ficult to teach in the classroom, and this 
makes it particularly vulnerable to those 
who are ignorant of the facts and want to 
attack what has been done. 


UBLIC housing is essentially a demo- 

cratic process. Research is being done 
today on eliminating cancer in the human 
body, and on eliminating the cancer of the 
slums. Yet how different are the fundamen- 
tal attitudes toward these two types of re- 
search. The doctors who look for a cure do 
not need our sympathy nor our understand- 
ing. They have the necessary equipment to 
carry out their vital experiments and they 
do their research in private. If they discover 
an answer, we will use it thankfully. Far 
different is the attitude toward housing. It 
can not be done in private. It must be done 
in public. The project must grow before 
the eyes of the community through the 
means provided jointly by Federal and 
local governments. For this reason, the 
problems of public understanding and ac- 
tive support of public housing become 
doubly important. 

Housing is complex and housing is demo- 
cratic; and because it is complex and demo- 
cratic in its implications, it requires the aid 
and guidance and the sympathetic coopera- 
tion of teachers if it is to succeed. It is a 
field in which snap judgments are particu- 
larly dangerous, and in which knowledge of 
the ABC’s is confined to the smallest of 
groups today. You have an unlimited op- 
portunity for service. 








Local Government Today 


Howard White 








T HAS often been said that the practice 
of democracy like charity should begin 
at home. We may differ over the best 

methods for teaching the ways of democracy 
but we will probably agree that our local 
communities afford the most convenient 
proving ground for democratic processes. 
Young citizens and their elders can learn 
much by observing and participating in the 
work of local governments. 

If we have been doing either during the 
last decade, and if we now try to generalize 
our observations and experiences, we are 
immediately impressed with the growing 
dependence of local governments upon 
state and national governments for han- 
dling functions which have previously been 
regarded as strictly local in character. We 
are aware of the welfare and relief burdens 
which state and national governments have 
had to shoulder because local governments 
and private agencies could no longer carry 
them alone. We have seen highway con- 
struction and maintenance become more 








We are increasingly conscious of the 
expanding role of the national govern- 
ment in American life. A professor of 
government in Miami University calls 
attention to some of the strains on 
local government that have come with 
rapid transportation, scientific devel- 
opment, need for highly trained offi- 
cials, and mounting expenditures. 

The article continues a_ series 
planned in cooperation with the Com- 
mittee on Social Studies of the 
American Political Science Associa- 
tion. 























and more the concern of state and national 
governments; in two states local govern- 
ments have been entirely displaced. The 
states have generally been assuming a larger 
share in school administration in return for 
greater financial assistance to local school 
systems. 

Because these changes affect the extent 
to which local governments can be schools 
for democracy, it is important that we who 
have some responsibility for training young 
citizens should inform ourselves about the 
causes for these transfers of control and 
about the degree of necessity therefor. In 
some instances we will find that local gov- 
ernments have been relieved of full re- 
sponsibility because of weaknesses in 
structure or personnel, weaknesses which 
an intelligent and determined citizenry can 
eliminate. In other instances, local govern- 
ments have heen displaced because we re- 
quire modernized types of service to keep 
pace with economic and _ technological 
changes, and larger areas alone can effi- 
ciently provide such services. 


LAw ENFORCEMENT 

HEN we look for these two factors 

in some function where centralizing 
changes have been occurring, we may find 
both contributing to the result. This is par- 
ticularly noticeable in law enforcement. 
Because constables. and sheriffs are usually 
elective officers, and because voters still hold 
the traditional Jacksonian principle of rota- 
tion in office, these officers are not usually 
conspicuous for the excellence of their pro- 
fessional training. Locally elected peace of- 
ficers do not possess training and experience 
to cope effectively with professional crim- 
inals, nor can they in their brief terms be- 
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come familiar with the laws of the state 
pertaining to construction of buildings, 
working conditions in factories, detection of 
tubercular dairy cattle, and many other sub- 
jects of legal regulation within their juris- 
diction. In consequence, we have state po- 
lice, highway patrols, and special state 
inspection and enforcement officers. 

What local communities can do to retard 
the centralizing tendency may be noted in 
almost any city’s police department where 
professional standards are maintained. State 
intervention is rarely needed. Laws estab- 
lishing state police frequently recognize the 
relatively satisfactory character of munici- 
pal police by denying the state police juris- 
diction in cities. 

Nevertheless, the small size of local units 
limits the effectiveness of even the best 
municipal police system. Modern technol- 
ogy makes them too small for efficient en- 
forcement of many types of law. Criminals 
can quickly get outside the local jurisdic- 
tion. Specialized knowledge for detecting 
many types of law violation requires a 
division of labor which local governments 
can not economically maintain. Even a state 
is sometimes not large enough. Witness the 
multitude of services for which state and 
local governments are now depending upon 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation! 


STANDARDS OF PROFICIENCY 

NLESS we are to prepare for a secretly- 

operating gestapo, accountable to an 
all-powerful dictator, we can not relinquish 
all local responsibility for administering 
our laws. The first requirement for vigor- 
ous, efficient local government is the estab- 
lishment of standards of proficiency for 
employees in other services comparable to 
those now prevalent in public school 
systems. Basic educational requirements, 
selection by competitive examinations, in- 
service training for greater efficiency and 
for determining those entitled to promo- 
tion, security of tenure, and retirement 
allowances are essential. 


There is evidence of a growing determin- 
ation among citizens who have benefited 
by these professional standards in the 
schools to extend them to other local gov- 
ernmental agencies. There are communities 
in which applicants are being selected for 
public employment generally on their rec- 
ords of training and experience rather than 
on the length of residence in city or county 
or on evidence of consistent voting for one 
political party. While it is still not general- 
ly true that competence is as important in 
determining appointments in the prose- 
cutors’ and auditors’ offices as in public 
school systems, the need is becoming so 
apparent that effective programs of citizen- 
ship training develop an appreciation of 
professional requirements for employment 
in other governmental agencies as well as 
in the schools. 

During the last decade, there has been a 
marked increase in municipal civil service 
systems. These were established at the rate 
of about eight a year from 1883 to 1935. 
“Since 1935, however, the number of mu- 
nicipal personnel agencies has grown at the 
rate of about thirty a year.” Five states 
adopted merit systems in 1937 (Arkansas 
soon repealing its civil service law) and four 
more in 1939, the first additions to state 
governments under merit systems since 
1920, when the number reached nine. 


PROFESSIONAL ADVANCEMENT 
ORE attention is also being given to 
in-service training for public em- 
ployees. With federal grants under the 
George-Deen Act, the traditional police and 
fire training was expanded in 1939 and “‘one 
or more states conducted training programs 
for’ eighteen other classes of municipal 
employees including assessors, finance of- 
ficers, utility operators, and welfare of- 
ficials.? 
To be effective, in-service training needs 
the incentive of possible promotion to more 





* The Municipal Yearbook, 1940, p. 98. 
? Ibid., p. 103. 
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responsible positions, as well as secure ten- 
ure and assurance of retirement allowances. 
There has been progress along both lines. 
Influenced by national social security legis- 
lation, several state-wide retirement systems 
for local government employees have been 
enacted and some progressive local govern- 
ments have, where state laws permit, estab- 
lished their own systems without waiting 
for general state legislation. 

With regard to possible advancement, 
one of the more conspicuous positions in 
local administration toward which careers 
have been pointed is that of city manager. 
In the period 1933-1938, forty-eight cities 
adopted this form, bringing the total of 
American cities with it to 451. Ten council- 
manager charters became operative in 1939 
and eighteen more in 1940. A few counties 
have modernized their governmental or- 
ganization and provided for managers. 

Some who have contemplated civil serv- 
ice careers have been discouraged by the 
tendency to select local residents for man- 
agers in contrast with the more general 
practice of selecting school superintendents 
without regard to locality. It is evident that 
many citizens do not fully realize the need 
for professionalizing the public service. Yet 
the situation is far from hopeless. During 
the 1930's the percentage of out-of-town 
managerial appointments was highest in 
1930 (44 per cent), but the lowest (17 per 
cent) came three years later at the peak of 
unemployment, and the percentage has not 
been below g1 since 1936.° Even the selec- 
tion of a local resident frequently does not 
violate the principle of administration by 
experts. From a fifth to a third of the local 
men appointed during the 1930's were pro- 
moted from the administrative staffs of their 
respective cities. The usefulness of the pro- 
fession, outside local government, has been 


*H. A. Stone, Don K. Price, and Kathryn Stone, 
City Manager Government in the United States (Chi- 
cago: Public Administration Service, 1940), p. 36; The 
Municipal Yearbook, 1940 (Chicago: International City 
Managers Association), p. 547; Public Administration 
Review, Winter, 1941, p. 221. 


evidenced in recent months when many 
managers have been offered responsible 
positions in various national-defense activi- 
ties. 
Size oF Loca UNITs 
HILE there has been progress in de- 
veloping professional standards for 

local administration, much improvement 
awaits the adaptation of the areas of local 
government to modern technology. The 
problems of drastically reducing the 
161,096 local taxing districts existing in 
1939* have been extensively explored dur- 
ing the decade as a consequence of financial 
difficulties which have overtaken many of 
them. The large number of taxing units 
may indicate “the degree to which citi- 
zens have gone in asserting their rights of 
self-government and autonomy”;’ it may 
also indicate that citizens are exercising 
their rights without due regard to condi- 
tions of their own time. 

It is rather anomalous that, although it is 
a function of the schools to develop in 
young citizens an understanding of modern 
technology, this function has to be carried 
on by school districts which constitute al- 
most three-fourths of these too numerous 
local taxing units (118,667 out of 161,096 
in 1939). The movement for consolidation 
has made considerable headway during the 
decade, however. The number of school dis- 
tricts has been reduced about 10,000. There 
was relatively little decrease in the number 
of counties and incorporated places, al- 
though many are obviously too small and 
too poor to render adequate service. 

Professor William Anderson of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota has proposed the abo- 
lition of almost nine-tenths of the local 
units.° While no such sweeping change is 
likely to be effected in the near future, it is 
significant because it is the conclusion 





*Study published by Illinois Tax Commission in 
1939. Municipal Yearbook, 1940, p. 17. 

* Ibid., p. 19. 

*The Units of Government in the United States 
(Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1934). 
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formed after exhaustive study of how forms 
of local government, inherited from ox-cart 
days, long before horse-and-buggy days, are 
failing to meet the needs of our modern 
technological age. 

One of Professor Anderson’s recommen- 
dations should be the especial concern of all 
persons interested in the public schools. He 
would have no separate school districts since 
there should be only one local government 
in each area. 

The existing separation between school government 
and other local government . . . now stands in the 
way of an adequate local governmental organization. 
To separate the function of education from other 
functions of government, to give school authorities and 
teachers a feeling of irresponsibility for the rest of the 
government, to permit school budgets to be made, 
school taxes to be levied, and school bonds to be 
issued, without reference to other governmental needs, 
is in the long run unwholesome for the educational 


system itself and for the political institutions of the 
country. 


A drastic reduction in the number of in- 
dependent local taxing units should be 
accompanied by a shortened ballot, limiting 
voters to the selection of policy-determining 
officers. ‘This necessary step in making pro- 
fessional standards effective was not taken 
in many communities during the decade. 
A few states did give counties, the chief 
offenders against short-ballot principles, the 
power to draft and adopt their own char- 
ters, similar to the power previously granted 
some or all cities in sixteen states. Not many 
counties have taken advantage of the new 
power. Citizens need more education in 
matters of local-government organization 
before they can hope to dislodge political 
beneficiaries of the existing disorder, en- 
trenched in county offices and in the courts. 


HEY also need to apply the democratic 

principle of equality in state legislative 
representation. Rural communities with 
stationary or declining populations are 
holding to seats allotted them when they 
were approximately equal in population to 
districts which now far outnumber them. 
This flaunting of a democratic principle 


and, in some states, of specific constitutional 
provisions is accompanied by refusals to 
legislate in the interest of a preponderant 
majority of the people. Indifference of rural 
majorities in at least one house of many 
state legislatures is one of the most serious 
obstacles to improvements in local govern- 
ment, particularly in metropolitan areas, 
which require state legislative authoriza- 
tion. Rotten boroughs today menace popu- 
lar government in many of our states. 
Democracy must meet the challenge to 
put its own house in order if it is to survive 
the totalitarian threat. If citizens are not 
able to adapt their agencies of local self- 
government to modern conditions, some 
one else will do it for them without asking 
them for permission. Aside from ignorance 
and inertia, the chief obstacle is short- 
sighted selfishness. Those who have no chil- 
dren and those who live near the district’s 
schoolhouse oppose enlargement of the 
school district which will make possible an 
improved educational system. Those who 
live in a county seat oppose consolidation 
of counties fearing that some other city may 
become the seat of government for the 
larger area. The few hundred voters in a 
dwindling rural district stubbornly resist 
an equitable reapportionment of represen- 
tation in the state legislature, even when 
the Constitution specifically requires it. 
Such behavior shows citizens lacking in 
what Montesquieu long ago called virtue, 
the mainspring of democracy, which he 
identified with a love of country “not so 
much on our own account as out of regard 
to the community.” If we and our fellow 
citizens lose this virtue we should not long 
continue to enjoy the blessings of liberty. 


MPROVEMENT of local government 
should not be undertaken with the idea 
that if this is achieved all other things will 
be given to us. Many books on city govern- 
ment contrast the frequency of crimes and 
the large fire losses in American cities with 
the much better records of British cities. 
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But it is common knowledge that during 
the last year many more persons have been 
killed in London and much greater fire 
losses have been sustained there than in the 
most lawless American city. Democracy re- 
quires of its citizens intelligent efforts 
toward a democratic world government as 
well as toward an efficient ordering of do- 
mestic affairs. Neither phase can be ignored 
by citizens of a democracy that is to endure. 


American Government and Politics, 1939-1940,” by 
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THE OBJECTIVES OF CIVIC RESPONSIBILITY 


Social Justice. The educated citizen is sensitive to the disparities of human 
circumstance. 

Social Activity. The educated citizen acts to correct unsatisfactory conditions. 

Social Understanding. The educated citizen seeks to understand social 
structures and social processes. 

Critical Judgment. The educated citizen has defenses against propaganda. 

Tolerance. The educated citizen respects honest differences of opinion. 

Conservation. The educated citizen has a regard for the nation’s resources. 

Social Applications of Science. The educated citizen measures scientific 
advance by its contribution to the general welfare. 

World Citizenship. The educated citizen is a cooperating member of the 
world community. 

Law Observance. The educated citizen respects the law. 

Economic Literacy. The educated citizen is economically literate. 

Political Citizenship. The educated citizen accepts his civic duties. 

Devotion to Democracy. The educated citizen acts upon an unswerving 
loyalty to democratic ideals. 

(Educational Policies Commission, The Purposes of Education in American 

Democracy. Washington: National Education Association and the American 

Association of School Administrators, 1938.) 
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F American historians writing to- 
day, Charles A. Beard has the wid- 
est influence, with a large audience 

among scholars and a larger one among the 
general public.’’* The number of books he 
has written runs into the forties; his articles 
are numberless. His versatility is evident 
from a cursory perusal of the titles of his 
writings. A medievalist in his younger days, 
Mr. Beard has discoursed on Balkan poli- 
tics, administrative reorganization of Yugo- 
slavia, Tokyo municipal administration, 
the threat of Hitlerism, as well as the vari- 
ous subjects in American history and poli- 
tics for which he has become famous. From 
his pen have come what have been described 
as “‘perhaps the nearest we have to compre- 
hensive histories of American civilization.’”? 

After beginning as a journalist and pub- 
lisher of a local Indiana newspaper, Beard, 





*Michael Kraus, The History of American History 
(New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1937), p. 461. 
® Ibid., p. 481. 








This article on one of America’s fore- 
most historians, now teaching at the 
Johns Hopkins University, is an elab- 
oration of an address delivered at the 
presentation of the first annual award 
“for the most distinguished contribu- 
tion to the teaching of the social stud- 
ies” made by the Association of Teach- 
ers of Social Studies in New York City. 
Mr. Lamm, who made the presenta- 
tion speech, is chairman of the Social 
Studies Department in the High 
School of Science, New York City. Mr. 
Feins was formerly a teacher in the 
same department. 
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in 1896, at the age of 22, went to Chicago 
where he met Jane Addams, John R. Com- 
mons, and Henry Demarest Lloyd. Bryan- 
ism was offering its great challenge, and 
Altgeld was still governor of Illinois. In this 
atmosphere Beard learned to question the 
alleged bases of the traditions of America— 
as a large section of the agrarian and labor 
groups were then doing. 

In 1899 Beard was at Oxford University, 
where he organized the first “labor col- 
lege,” Ruskin College. The next year, back 
in the States, he married Mary Ritter. Re- 
turning to England he met and talked with 
the leaders of the embryonic labor party, 
Ramsay MacDonald, Keir Hardie, Ben Til- 
let, and others. In 1904 he took his doc- 
torate at Columbia, and from then until 
1917 he taught at that university. “He was 
probably the most popular man on the 
whole faculty,” says a former student, “and 
student votes always put him at the top of 
or within a name or two of the top in stu- 
dent polls.”* Another student writes: 
‘When Beard strode into the classroom it 
was like a salty breeze blowing out the 
stuffiness from the room.’”* 

After resigning from Columbia in 1917 
as a result of combined trustee interference 
and the dismissal of two members of the 
faculty for an anti-war position, Beard, in 
company with John Dewey, Thorstein Veb- 
len, and James Harvey Robinson, organized 
the New School for Social Research. In 
1921, Beard helped organize the Workers’ 
Educational Bureau. He has been presi- 





®* Hubert Herring, “Charles A. Beard, Free Lance 
Among Historians,” Harper’s Magazine, May, 1939, Pp. 
643. (This brief narrative of Dr. Beard’s life is based 
substantially upon Mr. Herring’s account.) 

* Ibid. 
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dent both of the American Historical As- 
sociation and the American Political Sci- 
ence Association. 

The work of Charles A. Beard has three 
distinct trends and contributions. First is 
his work in writing and interpreting Amer- 
ican history. Second is the phase which has 
taken on the appearance of a one-man cru- 
sade, his fight for what he regards as a sane 
foreign policy. Third is the phase connected 
with the teaching of the social studies in the 
schools of the country. Each phase demon- 
strates the man’s scholarship, versatility, 
courage, and pioneering spirit. 


INTERPRETATION OF AMERICAN HIsTORY 
S Beard himself indicates, his writing 
of The Economic Interpretation of the 
Constitution developed from James Madi- 
son’s tenth number of The Federalist, and 
from an examination of the private papers 
of as many of those present at the Constitu- 
tional Convention as he could secure access 
to. His volume was published in 1913 with 
no claim to completeness or exclusiveness, 
and was received in a generally hostile tone 
by the press and his colleagues. It found 
favor with the left-wing groups in the coun- 
try, specifically with the socialists, to whom 
it “established beyond question the social- 
ist contention that the United States was a 
class society whose fundamental laws are 
class laws for the benefit of the bankers and 
manufacturers as against the workers and 
farmers.”* The work presented revolution- 
ary conclusions carefully drawn from 
sources nearest and dearest to the hearts of 
the conservatives of the country. If Beard 
could be charged with being influenced by 
Marx, then the next step would be to charge 
Marx with being influenced by Madison, 
Hamilton, and John Adams. 
As Vernon L. Parrington indicates, the 
work heralded the second phase of liberal- 





* Joseph Freeman, An American Testament (New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1936), p. 106. Quoted in 
Max Lerner, Ideas Are Weapons (New York: Viking, 
1989), p. 161. 


ism of the early twentieth century, a phase 
far more concrete and explicit than the 
works of Lincoln Steffens, Ida Tarbell, Gus- 
tavus Myers, and Upton Sinclair of the first 
phase.* The first phase had indicated, in 
some measure, the paths which the second 
phase was to follow. The importance of The 
Economic Interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion “lay in the directness with which it 
cut through the whole tissue of liberal 
idealism and rhetoric to the economic reali- 
ties in American history—and therefore in 
contemporary life as well. .. . It was for 
many a harsh awakening from a false Amer- 
ican Dream.’ Even genial ex-President 
Taft, then a professor at Yale, and by no 
stretch of the imagination a left-winger, 
when asked whether he had read Beard’s 
book, is said to have replied, ‘Yes, I have. 
The facts seem right enough, but why did 
the damn fool print it!’’* To Parrington, 
however, “the really surprising thing is that 
it should have come as a surprise.”® As 
Lerner points out, this book is one of those 
that become a legend.*° 

Continuing the same method of attack, 
Beard in 1915 published The Economic 
Origins of Jeffersonian Democracy. The 
book proved to be less of a bombshell than 
its predecessor, but again the reception was 
cold and critical. When Beard left Colum- 
bia in 1917, the New York Times in an 
editorial complimented Columbia for let- 
ting Beard go, and it is the belief of one 
writer that the whole affair of trustee inter- 
ference was the revenge for Beard’s blows 
in 1913 and 1915." 

A recent study of Beard’s works on eco- 
nomic interpretation indicates that this 
philosophy for many years had little influ- 
ence in changing the writing of elementary 
and high school texts in history and civics 





* Main Currents in American Thought (New York: 
Harcourt Brace, 1930), vol. III, pp. 406-409. 

* Lerner, op. cit., pp. 160, 163. 

* Herring, op. cit., p. 644. 

* Loc. cit. 

® Op. cit., p. 163. 

"I[bid., pp. 158-59. 
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for those periods in American history with 
which they specifically deal. And strangely 
Beard himself has failed to utilize his own 
findings in his textbooks for elementary 
and high school classes. He explained this 
by blaming the ‘controlling force of college 
entrance examinations,” and the lack of pre- 
paredness of teachers to handle the work 
properly, for they receive “little training 
in economic factors and forces, and are 
lacking in competence and interest in such 
matters.” Finally, there is his own firm 
belief that economics is not the whole of 
history.’? 

No one has done more than Beard to 
impress his fellows with the value of the 
economic approach. Yet, as he himself spe- 
cifically mentions in his introduction to the 
latest edition of his The Economic Inter- 
pretation of the Constitution, he refuses to 
accept economics as the sole or even the 
heavily predominant factor in the deter- 
mination of history. His comprehensive 
volumes on The Rise of American Civiliza- 
tion and America in Midpassage well il- 
lustrate this. At the same time that he writes 
of economic forces, Beard has been insistent 
in calling attention to the manner in which 
the milieu affects the judgment of the his- 
torian. In these latest volumes he is moving 
further and further away from the Von 
Ranke wie es eigentlich gewesen concept 
to Croce’s insistence upon the place of im- 
mediate psychological pressures in the writ- 
ing of history." 

To one writer, The Rise of American 
Civilization is the result of a rare combina- 





* Maurice Blinkoff, The Influence of Charles A. 
Beard upon American Historiography, Monographs in 
History, No. 4 (Buffalo: Univ. of Buffalo, 1936), passim. 
Blinkoff’s investigation of elementary and high school 
texts was for the period from 1913 to 1936. He found 
that college texts had almost immediately adopted the 
economic-interpretation concepts of Beard. Since 1936 
these concepts have increasingly appeared in textbooks 
for elementary and secondary schools also. 

* Robert M. Lovett, review of Beard’s Giddy Minds 
and Foreign Quarrels in the Nation, June 10, 1939, 
p- 674. See also Kraus, op. cit., p. 462, and Charles A. 
Beard, “Written History as an Act of Faith,” American 
Historical Review, January, 1934, pp. 219-29. 


tion of an interpretive historian, an excel- 
lent scholar, and a research student in one. 
And as has been pointed out before, these 
latest works of Beard and his wife, along 
with Parrington’s volumes, are the nearest 
we have to comprehensive histories of 
American civilization. ‘““The Beards have 
by now developed a style . . . that is a blend 
of Olympianism and the concrete, and that 
is complete even down to the mannerisms 
of a favorite vocabulary and a repetitive 
pattern of rhythm and sentence structure. 
The Beards have become literary artists 
without ceasing to be good historians. . . . 
Here is no genteel tradition, no dilution of 
the strong stuff of history. Here are sweep, 
learning, depth, toughmindedness.’’?® 


AMERICA’S FOREIGN POLICY 

HE second phase of Beard’s work—that 
dealing with United States foreign 
policy—was first concretely formulated in 
the publication of two volumes during 1934 
in collaboration with George H. E. Smith, 
The Idea of National Interest and The 
Open Door at Home. The former was the 
presentation of conclusions of an inquiry 
into the meaning of the term “national in- 
terest” in American history. After examin- 
ing the Congressional Record and speeches 
of prominent statesmen, Beard concluded 
that there has been no consistent concept 
of what American interests should be. It 
has fluctuated, and has been closely linked 
with politics, economics, and a pragmatic 
approach to domestic and foreign affairs. 
The Open Door at Home presented Beard’s 
thesis as to what path American foreign 
policy should take, and here he enunciates 
what has been called “isolationism.” Since 
1934 Beard has published pamphlet after 
book and book after pamphlet in his cru- 

sade for the adoption of this viewpoint. 
In May, 1940, Beard’s A Foreign Policy 
for America appeared. It is a book which 
again stated the author’s fundamental be- 





™ Kraus, op. cit., p. 481. 
* Lerner, op. cit., p. 170. 
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lief in what he calls “continentalism,” but 
which others call “isolationism.” It was pub- 
lished at a time most inopportune for a 
favorable reception, a time of heated debate 
over the inadequacy of America’s defenses 
against foreign and internal aggression, a 
time of solemn consideration of the close 
ties—economic and emotional—with an 
England and with a France whose very exist- 
ence was in jeopardy. The book presented 
a further distillation of The Open Door 
at Home, and an elaboration of the chapter 
on foreign policy in America in Midpas- 
sage. One reviewer had this to say: “Quite 
aside from one’s agreement or disagreement 
with Beard’s conclusions, one can not help 
admiring the technics of his analysis. More 
than any other man he has carved out an 
approach to the problem of foreign policy 
on the historical plane which will have to 
be reckoned with. His skill in making his- 
tory serve his argument is superb.’* An- 
other reviewer, however, charged Beard 
with arriving at his important position 
among American historians “by applying a 
smart, hard materialism to the interpreta- 
tion of history, and thus often arriving at a 
clever simulacrum of Truth rather than 
Truth itself. The fact that the great forces 
of history are moral forces, and that the 
strongest motives of men do not originate 
in the neighborhood of the pocketbook, has 
too often eluded him.’’? Such estimates of 
Charles Beard are rare, and smack of a per- 
sonal, emotional attitude rather than a pro- 
fessional estimate. 

But whether there is agreement with the 
viewpoint presented by Beard or not, opin- 
ions as to his earnestness and thoroughness 
do not vary. Former Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace has said that Beard is “de- 
cidedly bigger than such simple classifica- 
tion as ‘isolationist’ or ‘internationalist.’ 
. . . His supreme interest is the national 
interest. He writes with more intelligent 


* Max Lerner, review in the New Republic, June 3, 
1940, p. 765. 

* Allan Nevins, review in the New York Times Book 
Review, May 26, 1940, p. 20. 


patriotism than any other American I have 
ever read.”** Edwin Borchard adds: “No 
one in the future who writes on the subject 
in whole or in part will be able to ignore 
Beard’s statements; every student will have 
to agree or dissent and give his reasons. In 
this way it may be expected that his work 
. .. Will introduce into the study of Ameri- 
can diplomatic history a needed note of 
realism.””?® 

Certainly the man who in July, 1917, 
wrote: “The peace must be no trick clumsi- 
ly designed to deceive the German masses, 
but a fashion of justice, a program that 
squares with German rights on the earth,” 
or the man who, in July, 1918, wrote, “Un- 
less there is a just peace, our share of glory 
may be sackcloth and ashes, our brimming 
cup of victory, gall and wormwood’”’*°—that 
man may speak with prophetic wisdom of 
the crisis facing us today as he spoke with 
vision of post-war policy a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. 


‘THE TEACHING OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
HE third division of interest indicated 
in the work of Charles A. Beard has 

been his concern over the teaching of the 
social studies in the schools of America. 
Collaborator with James Harvey Robinson 
in the writing of the first source book in 
European history for students below the 
college level, Beard has written several texts 
for the elementary and high schools, and 
has interested himself constantly in the 
problems presented in the teaching of 
the social studies. In 1932, as a member of 
the Commission on the Social Studies of the 
American Historial Association, Beard 
wrote his Charter for the Social Sciences, 
which has done so much to mold the spirit, 
content, method, and direction of social 
studies instruction in recent years. Two 





* Henry A. Wallace, review of Beard and Smith’s 
The Open Door at Home in the New Republic, Janu- 
ary 2, 1935, P. 225. 

” Edwin Borchard, review of Beard and Smith’s The 
Idea of National Interest in the New Republic, April 
4, 1934, P. 220. 

* Herring, op. cit., p. 646. 
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years later he was a member of the commit- 
tee that drafted the final report, Conclu- 
sions and Recommendations. Though mere- 
ly one member of this committee, Beard’s 
influence and hand in the writing is obvi- 
ous. In both works, Beard’s style and lucid- 
ness added greatly to their value. “Mr. 
Beard has given us a very stimulating treat- 
ment of a subject which up to this time has 
usually been set forth in an uninteresting 
manner. Here we have at last a philosophy 
of the subject, which whether one agrees 
with it in detail or not, is of inestimable 
value in helping us to determine what we 
expect to get out of the teaching of the 
social sciences in the schools.’’* 

The Nature of the Social Sciences, also 
written by Dr. Beard for the Commission, 
is an inquiry into the character and content 
of each of the social studies. ‘““The book is 
one of the most thoughtful and construc- 
tive works ever published in the history of 
American social theory and _ pedagogical 
perspectives.’’”? 


ONCERNING the current controversy 
as to whether separation or integration 
should prevail, Beard is most vehement in 
his support of the latter viewpoint. “Per- 
haps the most valuable and gratifying con- 
clusion drawn from the author’s analysis of 
the several social sciences is a crushing as- 
sault on the particularists who would jeal- 
ously divide the social sciences into air-tight 
compartments. Dr. Beard defends with 
spirit and determination the thesis that any 
such thing as a separate or special social 
science is a figment of the imagination or 
the illusion of a partisan. The field of social 
science is a unified one and specialization 
can be justified only on the ground of pro- 
moting greater precision and _ conveni- 
ence. ™ 
A short time ago, in a statement to the 





* George F. Zook review of the Charter in the 
American Historical Review, April, 1934, Pp- 495- 

™ Harry E. Barnes, review in the American Historical 
Review, October, 1934, Pp. 97- 

™ Ibid. 


National Council of Teachers of English, 
Beard offered what he held to be the major 
ideas important in the study of history:** 

1. The concept of the long prehistoric life of man- 


kind. 
2. The concept of change, involving the idea of 


progress. 

3. The unity and continuity of cultural evolution. 

4. The relation of great personalities (including men 
and women of letters) to the total social situation of 
their respective ages. 

5. The concept of contingencies and choices which 
might have been made or may now be made. 

6. The idea of history as representing what Hegel 
calls the ultimate design of the world (if there is any, 
and there seems to be some evidence of design.) 


And then he added: 


Both history and letters will be strengthened if 
historical situations are illuminated by reference to 
literary interpretations and descriptions, and the study 
of literature is illuminated by reference to the social 
situations and great events of each epoch. 

There should be a closer contact between the train- 
ing courses for teachers of literature and teachers of 
civic studies. 


TRIBUTES TO BEARD’s INFLUENCE 

HE world-wide reputation of Dr. Beard 

is clear evidence of his influence as a 
scholar, teacher, and fighter. As one writer 
said, ‘‘Men like Dr. Beard must remember 
that they are the keepers of their weaker 
brethren in the historical fold.”’**> Another 
is of the opinion that “The Beards have 
jolted traditional text book enthronement 
of national fetishes. They have brought 
American history to an honest level of self- 
examination, devoid of sham and _ shib- 
boleths, upon which the future, if it is to 
hold genuine promise of progress, must be 
based. Their other great achievement is 
that they have written the story of America 
in terms that can be read.” 

A prominent critic is of the opinion that 
“we can learn a great deal from Charles 
Beard, from his courage, his amazing vital- 
ity, his luminous influence upon American 





** National Council of Teachers of English, A Corre- 
lated Curriculum, English Monograph No. 5 (New 
York: Appleton, 1936), pp. 302-304. 

* Harry E. Barnes, A History of Historical Writing 
(Norman: Univ. of Oklahoma Press, 1937), p. 394. 

7 R. M. B., review of Beard’s America in Midpassage 
in the Christian Science Monitor, May 26, 1939. 
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history, his humanizing influence upon 
American scholarship—even from his mis- 
takes. ... We can learn from Charles Beard 
what the Marxians have thus far not taught 
us sufficiently but what Veblen did empha- 
size—a sense of the play of those conscious 
and subconscious psychological factors in 
retarding and even distorting the play of 
economic factors.’’?” 

To us as teachers of boys and girls Beard 
has a particular affinity. As Hubert Herring 
wrote in Harper's in 1939, “He showed his 
students that history is not a record of laws 
and armies and presidents and kings, but 
rather the annals of living, fighting, starv- 
ing, loving, hating, struggling men. Scores 
who now teach history, economics, and poli- 
tics in college and high school testify that 
their imaginations first cracked open under 
his drill.’’*8 

Harold J. Laski is worth quoting in full: 

It is now about twenty years since the accident of 
an American adventure first brought me into contact 
with Dr. Beard’s writings. I should like to take this 
opportunity to express the debt that I, in common 
with innumerable students, owe to him for the light 
he has thrown on some of the major problems of the 
social sciences. No American scholar with whom I am 
acquainted has done finer work than he in clearing 
the ground for those interpretive generalizations out 
of which alone a satisfactory social philosophy can be 
made. He has not been satisfied, as too many American 
scholars have been satisfied, to analyze material with- 
out evaluating its significance. He has attacked always 
the major issues at their central point. He has not 
been content with the uncritical acceptance of those 
formal concepts which so often conceal the actual drive 
of interests behind them. It is true that he has formu- 
lated no consistent or systematic philosophy of politics; 
none has been formulated in the America of our time. 
But it is clear that the day for such a formulation is 
rapidly approaching. When it comes, I believe it will 
be found that no one has made a more solid contribu- 
tion than Charles Beard to the elements from which 
it will have to be fashioned.” 


AN AWARD AND A REPLY 
ECENTLY the Association of Teachers 
of the Social Studies in New York City 
decided to present each year an award to the 





* Lerner, Ideas Are Weapons, p. 168. 

* Herring, op. cit., p. 644. 

* Review of Beard and Smith’s The Idea of National 
Interest in the Nation, April 25, 1934, Pp. 479. 


individual who, in the opinion of the or- 
ganization, had made “the most distin- 
guished contribution to the teaching of the 
social studies.”” The criteria used as a basis 
of selection were these: inspirational leader- 
ship, scholarship, courage, originality, versa- 
tility, and pioneering spirit. The Executive 
Board of the Association canvassed the 
opinion of eminent scholars in the field of 
the social studies, of professional associa- 
tions, institutions, and publications, as well 
as of leaders in the public service. Out of a 
roster of nearly forty nominees, any one of 
whom would have been a worthy recipient 
of the award, Charles A. Beard was the 
unanimous choice. In a letter to the Associ- 
ation, which was read at its annual lunch- 
eon held at Bear Mountain, New York, on 
June 1, 1940, expressing his acceptance and 
appreciation of the award, Dr. Beard said: 


In these trying times, the obligations of 
teachers in the field of the social studies are 
multiplied many times, and their responsi- 
bility to the public is rendered grave beyond 
calculation. That mankind has been able to 
conquer nature by science and build machines 
without number needs no demonstration. ‘The 
natural sciences have far outrun the power of 
mankind to make noble and humane uses of 
its discoveries and inventions. Every day’s 
news bears tragic witness to this fact. 

The most serious issue before us is that of 
social practice and invention. How can we so 
organize our lives and so conduct ourselves 
that the humane spirit can triumph over the 
forces of hate, intolerance, disorder, and de- 
struction, while democratic government and 
civil liberty are preserved and strengthened? 
That is the question. 

It is in this domain that teachers of the 
social studies work and discharge their duties. 
Here their powers of knowledge are to be 
tested. May we be worthy of our privilege and 
our opportunities, combining competence with 
strength and contributing our full measure of 
services to the good fortunes of our country 
and to the well-being of mankind. As the late 
Justice Holmes was fond of saying, we shoot 
our arrows toward the sun though they fall 
flaming to earth! 
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S this is written the crisis in the 
Orient is again on the front page. 
The Sino-Japanese war had slipped 
away back to page sixteen when the Ger- 
man-Italian-Japanese pact of last September 
suddenly recalled the American public to 
consciousness of events in Asia and their 
intimate connection with events in Europe. 
More recently Japan’s drive toward Singa- 
pore has spurred the British and American 
governments to assume a more resolute at- 
titude toward Japan than they have shown 
since the beginning of the war in China. 
Japanese newspapers are shouting “encir- 
clement,” and many American papers are 
saying, in effect, that if Japan wants war 
she can have it. 

War in the Pacific is certainly possible 
although it is far from being inevitable. 
But in any case, the United States is now 
irrevocably committed to active interven- 
tion in the affairs of eastern Asia. The day 
has passed when withdrawal from the Far 
East, however theoretically desirable, could 
be discussed as a practical possibility. More- 
over, the situation has deteriorated to the 
point where settlement of outstanding issues 
by peaceful negotiation uncontaminated by 








This timely review of American pol- 
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member. The article continues a series 
on the Pacific area, begun in February 
with a treatment of the Philippines. 























the use or threat of force is no longer con- 
ceivable. The Far Eastern problem must 
now be settled by a trial of strength—though 
not necessarily by force of arms. 


HE degeneration of international rela- 

tions in the Pacific area dates from 
Japan’s invasion of Manchuria in 1931. 
This marked the first breach in the treaty 
structure so hopefully erected at Washing- 
ton only ten years before. Fundamentally, 
of course, Japanese military aggression is a 
symptom, not a cause, of the breakdown of 
the Washington settlement. The underlying 
causes of the breakdown are too complex 
to be analyzed here. Suffice it to say that 
the history of the last twenty years in the 
Pacific area, as elsewhere, demonstrates the 
impermanence of any treaty arrangements 
which fail to take into account the dynamic 


. factors in human society and to provide 


machinery for continuous and peaceful re- 
adjustment to changing conditions. 

Japan secured control of Manchuria at 
small cost to herself, encountering little 
resistance from China or the Western pow- 
ers, beyond verbal protests. In 1937 Japan’s 
military party thought they could lop off 
another slice of China with equal ease. But 
this time, to nearly everyone’s surprise, 
China fought back—and what was to have 
been merely another “incident” developed 
into a major war. 

In military terms Japan is no nearer vic- 
tory than she was in 1938; nor has she been 
able to consolidate her position in the occu- 
pied territory. On the other hand, China 
has been unable to assume the offensive, 
and the war has thus approached stalemate. 
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Both countries have suffered from severe 
internal strains, both economic and politi- 
cal, but neither has reached the point of 
collapse. Meanwhile the Western powers 
have for the most part been content to hold 
the ring. Great Britain, occupied with other 
worries nearer home, has pursued a zigzag 
policy, cautiously supporting China while 
at the same time trying unsuccessfully to 
make terms with Japan. The Soviet Union 
has supported China consistently, but not 
to the point of risking war with Japan. 


HE United States has sought to “keep 
yi record clear” by protesting Japa- 
nese encroachments on its own rights and in- 
terests, and has consistently affirmed its sup- 
port of China, but has been very cautious 
in implementing these policies by action. 
In the early stages of the conflict the Ameri- 
can government was evidently feeling its 
way. At this time the philosophy of avoiding 
dangerous entanglements, crystallized in the 
Neutrality Act, was in the ascendant, al- 
though not shared by the Administration. 
The Neutrality Act was not invoked in the 
Far Eastern conflict, technically because 
there was no declaration of war, actually 
because it was feared that such action would 
injure China more than Japan. The govern- 
ment warned all citizens to leave China, but 
vigorously upheld the rights of those who 
remained. 

The President’s famous “quarantine” 
speech of October 1937 seemed to point to 
the possibility of economic sanctions against 
Japan, in cooperation with the League 
powers. This suggestion was blocked, how- 
ever, by prevailing isolationist sentiment 
and fear of war, and the Brussels conference 
of Nine-Power Treaty signatories proved 
abortive. Even the sinking of the American 
gunboat Panay in December 1937 produced 
few outraged protests but many intimations 
that an American gunboat had no business 
in Chinese waters. 

As the war progressed instances of injury 
to specific American interests steadily ac- 


cumulated. American properties were dam- 
aged. The movements of American citizens 
were interfered with. The Yangtze River 
was Closed to foreign shipping. Japanese 
authorities in occupied China discriminated 
in many ways against American trade. Hun- 
dreds of protests were filed with the Japa- 
nese government. At the same time Secre- 
tary Hull’s statements made clear that the 
United States’ primary interest in China 
was in upholding “international order as 
opposed to international anarchy.” 

These protests and principles were re- 
stated again and again on suitable occasions, 
Japan returning each time polite but un- 
satisfactory replies. By the end of 1938 lit- 
tle remained to be said. Japan’s position is 
summed up in her note of November 18, 
1938: 

It is the firm conviction of the Japanese Government 
that in the fac of the new situation, fast developing 
in East Asia, at attempt to apply to the conditions 
of today and tomorrow inapplicable ideas and prin- 
ciples of the past neither would contribute toward the 
establishment of a real peace in East Asia nor solve 
the immediate issues. 

However, as long as these points are understood, 
Japan has not the slightest inclination to oppose par- 
ticipation of the United States and other powers in 


the great work of reconstructing East Asia along lines 
of industry and trade. . 


To which the United States replied on 
December 31: 


This Government is well aware that the situation 
has changed. This Government is also well aware that 
many of the changes have been brought about by the 
action of Japan. This Government does not admit, 
however, that there is need or warrant for any one 
power to take upon itself to prescribe what shall be 
the terms and conditions of a “new order” in areas 
not under its sovereignty and to constitute itself the 
repository of authority and the agent of destiny in 
regard thereto. 


In other words Japan had repudiated the 
Nine-Power Treaty and other treaties 
signed at Washington, and proclaimed in 
their stead a “new order” under her own 
control; and the United States has refused 
to recognize her right to do tiiis. But it was 
clear that words alone had little effect upon 
Japan. During the next two years the 
United States began to implement its words 
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by actions, proceeding, however, with great 
circumspection. In general the policy was 
to meet every actual or threatened move by 
Japan with an American counter-move. 
This kept the Japanese guessing and re- 
tarded, but did not halt, the progress of the 
“new order.” 

The United States had previously given 
financial assistance to China through the 
purchase of Chinese silver stocks. In Decem- 
ber 1938—shortly after Munich, when 
China’s fortunes were at a low ebb owing 
to the fall of Canton and Hankow—the 
United States announced a credit to China 
of $25,000,000. The next spring the United 
States fleet was transferred to the Pacific, 
where it has been ever since. In July 1939, 
when Great Britain seemed about to capitu- 
late to Japan’s demands in the matter of the 
Tientsin concession, the United States sud- 
denly denounced its long-standing commer- 
cial treaty with Japan. 

This action opened the way for economic 
reprisals after the expiration of the com- 
mercial treaty in January 1940. There was 
a strong public sentiment in favor of em- 
bargoes on trade with Japan, especially ex- 
ports of such military materials as oil, scrap 
iron, steel, and machinery. Proposals to this 
end were introduced in Congress in the 
winter of 1940, but no action was taken. 


HE European war introduced new ele- 

ments into the Far Eastern situation. At 
first, Japan’s position seemed to be im- 
proved by the diversion of British and 
American attention to events in Europe. It 
was further fortified by Germany’s light- 
ning victories in the summer of 1940, which 
led Japan to throw in her lot formally with 
the Axis powers by signing the Tripartite 
Pact in September. After this, however, 
British military prospects improved some- 
what, especially in view of the assurance of 
increasing aid from the United States. Fur- 
thermore, as Japan sought to improve her 
opportunities by extending the area of her 
domination to include southeast Asia, she 


came into direct conflict with both British 
and American interests. These included 
British and American territorial possessions 
—British Malaya and the Philippines—as 
well as French Indo-China and the Dutch 
colony of Netherlands India. These areas 
are important sources of raw materials, 
especially rubber and tin, control of which 
is valuable at any time and particularly in 
time of war. Furthermore, Japanese control 
of this area would cut off Britain’s com- 
munications with Australia and New Zea- 
land, also important for the conduct of the 
war against Germany. All these considera- 
tions have recently impelled the British and 
American governments to take a strong 
stand against further Japanese encroach- 
ment in southeast Asia. 

Apprehension over the European situa- 
tion was doubtless mainly responsible for 
the sidetracking of embargo proposals in 
Congress in the winter of 1940. The United 
States continued its contrapuntal policy. 
The inauguration of a central puppet gov- 
ernment in China under Wang Ching-wei, 
in March 1940, was anticipated by a 
$20,000,000 credit to China. Japanese 
penetration of French Indo-China in 
September brought another credit of 
$25,000,000. Japanese recognition of the 
Wang Ching-wei regime, in November, co- 
incided with another and larger credit of 
$100,000,000 to the Chungking govern- 
ment, accompanied by a similar though 
smaller credit from Great Britain. 

The real turning-point, however, came 
with Britain’s decision in the fall of 1940 
to reopen the Burma road, China’s chief 
supply route, which had been closed in the 
summer at Japan’s demand. Since then 
the Anglo-American attitude has steadily 
stiffened. Fearing that Japan would use 
the territorial dispute between Thailand 
(Siam) and French Indo-China to secure 
for herself military bases on the road to 
Singapore, Britain ostentatiously rein- 
forced the Singapore defenses and, backed 
by Australia and New Zealand, declared her 
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readiness to defend her Asiatic possessions. 
The United States backed her up by strong 
statements and concrete gestures such as 
the vote to fortify Guam. 

Furthermore, talk of Anglo-American 
economic measures against Japan has re- 
vived. Export restrictions under the Ameri- 
can defense program, though not directed 
specifically against Japan, have already cut 
off a large part of the trade in war materials, 
especially metals and machinery. However, 
there is a good deal more that might be 
done, particularly as regards shipments of 
oil. There has also been considerable dis- 
cussion of preventive gestures such as send- 
ing part of the American fleet to Singapore. 
It is clear that there has been at least pre- 
liminary investigation of the possibilities 
of American assistance to Great Britain, the 
Netherlands, Australia, and New Zealand 
in the event of a Japanese attack anywhere 
in southeast Asia. 

Japan has exhibited considerable conster- 
nation in the face of these Anglo-American 
demonstrations and has protested that her 
intentions in southeast Asia are entirely 
peaceful and concerned only with economic 
opportunities. Undoubtedly the Konoye 
government would prefer to make haste 
slowly without risking war with a major 
power. Japanese extremists, however, are 
hotly demanding a more active policy. 


SHOWDOWN in the Orient may thus 
be imminent, or—depending in part 
on what happens in Europe—it may be long 
postponed. As has been said, a showdown 
does not necessarily mean war. Pressing a 
gun in the opponent's ribs is sometimes 
sufficient to achieve the desired result with- 
out the painful necessity of pulling the trig- 
ger. But whether or not war comes, Ameri- 
can power is being and will be used to 
influence and perhaps to determine the 
destinies of the peoples of the Pacific basin. 
To what ends is our power being used? 
This question demands intensive study 
by the American people through all agen- 


cies of public education. Most Americans 
know very little about the countries of the 
Orient, despite commercial, missionary, and 
educational contacts going back for genera- 
tions. Most of them are quite unconscious of 
historical trends in modern China and 
Japan and of the great social changes pro- 
duced by the war. All these have a direct 
bearing on American policy. It is futile to 
talk today in terms merely of restoring the 
status quo ante bellum. The Open Door 
and the independence of China—time- 
honored slogans of American Far Eastern 
policy—though still valid, are today insuf- 
ficient as a basis for a program of post-war 
reconstruction in the Orient. 

It is not too soon to begin thinking about 
post-war reconstruction. It is not too soon 
to consider how the United States can con- 
tribute to, and benefit from, a reconstruc- 
tion program which will meet the legitimate 
needs of both China and Japan, as well as 
our own. It is not too soon to begin educat- 
ing the American public to a sense of their 
responsibilities and opportunities in a vast- 
ly altered post-war world. It is, indeed, 
essential if our foreign policy is to remain 
democratic in fact as well as in name. 
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A Flexible American 


Problems Course 


Conway L. Rhyne 








HIS flexible course in Modern Ameri- 
| can Problems emphasizes, as its name 
indicates, interests in, and an under- 
standing of, contemporary affairs. The wis- 
est seer of today is unable to predict with 
any certainty in what kind of a world the 
high school pupils of today will be living 
five or ten years from now. About the only 
thing of which we can be reasonably sure is 
that there will be a change and that there 
will still be problems. Although those of the 
future may be different from those of today, 
the aim of this course is to provide young 
people with methods and techniques of 
problem solving that can be applied both 
now and later. 
This course goes beyond the old idea 
that education is preparation for life, and 
operates on the principle that education is 








For five years the Curriculum Staff 
of the Eight Year Study has worked 
with teachers in the “Thirty Schools” 
to effect changes in curriculum, The 
final Report of that study, available 
in 1941 or 1942, will present summary 
generalizations of those changes. How- 
ever, many specific changes, or points 
of view, interesting and valuable in 
themselves, can not be directly in- 
cluded in that Report. 

This article represents one of those 
worth-while individual presentations. 
Written by a teacher in the North 
High School, Des Moines, it describes 
an effort actually to practice democ- 
racy in the classroom. 
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rather experiencing and practicing effec- 
tive living now, today. It is an established 
practice to have people learn to do by doing. 
If adolescent pupils can learn to make de- 
cisions concerning their problems in a more 
scientific way, make adjustments to the sit- 
uations that are important to them now, 
and learn to cooperate with others, these 
techniques will also stand them in good 
stead later. 

In spite of a little misgiving and some re- 
luctance in giving up an old method with 
which we were familiar, our high school 
staff entered upon the task of putting this 
new course into operation with enthusiasm 
and high hope that it would at least be a 
partial answer to the challenge that our 
schools face today, that is, to teach democ- 
racy by practicing it in the classroom. Of 
course, pupils entering this course from the 
more conventional subject-matter courses, 
have usually experienced some frustration, 
confusion, and a ‘“wonder-what-it-is-all- 
about” attitude. But after a short period of 
a week or so during which they were getting 
oriented, they have usually found them- 
selves, and have seemed to prefer this type 
of course. 


CoursE OBJECTIVES 
PROBLEM-solving method of ap- 
proach is used. In whatever unit is 
undertaken the teacher should be reason- 
ably sure that this unit will contribute 
something towards the general objectives of 
the course, which are: (1) an open mind; 
(2) an inquiring mind; (3) a critical mind; 
(4) development of responsibility, depend- 
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ability, and perseverance; (5) the habit of 
self-reliance; (6) purposefulness; and (7) an 
attitude of social concern. Space will not 
permit the listing here of our specific aims, 
which we enumerated in some detail. 

The units of work evolve out of the 
pupils’ expressed needs and the questions 
which arise as a result of teacher-pupil plan- 
ning. We make no attempt to stay within 
the bounds of any one book or any one 
specific subject. Pupils draw, of course, 
upon various fields of subject matter, but 
primarily upon economics, sociology, psy- 
chology, government, and history for infor- 
mation that will assist them to make intelli- 
gent choices of problems for study and to 
arrive at tentative conclusions. Newspapers, 
magazines, and pamphlets are also very es- 
sential material for this course. The new 
course cuts across distinct fields of subject 
matter and takes up problems of interest 
to the classroom group, selected cooperative- 
ly and outlined with the teacher’s guidance 
and help. 

In choosing a problem that will have in- 
terest and value for the entire group, the 
following points are considered: 


1. Is it on the level of the pupils? 

2. Is it within the framework of materials available? 

3. Is it a persistent problem? 

4. Is it a problem that can not be dismissed with a 
simple “yes” or “no” answer? 

5. Is it within the aim or purpose of the course? 

6. Is it a problem with which the teacher is qualified 
by training and experience to deal? 


Pupit AIMs 

MONG the first questions asked the 
pupils as they begin this new course 
are: “What do you want to get from educa- 
tion?” “What are your problems and needs?” 
The following list of pupils’ aims were de- 
veloped by a class itself using the teacher- 
pupil planning procedure; the class secre- 
tary wrote them on the blackboard as pre- 

sented. They desired: 


1. To understand present-day affairs. 

2. To be able to reason. 

3. To achieve self-discipline. 

4. To have some standard by which to judge what 
they read, see, and hear. 


5. To be able to converse intelligently on various 
topics. 

6. To be able to meet the world’s problems by or- 
ganizing and applying information. 

7. To find out how to do their duty as a citizen. 

8. To get help in planning a life career or in select- 
ing a vocation. 

g. To be able to think for themselves. 

10. To be able to think straight. 

11. To be able to recognize propaganda. 

12. To increase their vocabulary. 

13. To be able to make social adjustments. 


Topics AND ACTIVITIES 

HE next step was to develop in a simi- 

lar way a list of activities and work in 
which the class or individuals might engage 
while attempting to achieve their aims. The 
same class that listed these thirteen aims 
went on to list particular topics which they 
thought they should learn about in order 
to achieve their aims. They included: (1) 
the war situation, (2) the question of con- 
servation, (3) local and state government 
problems, (4) our foreign policy, (5) na- 
tional-defense questions, (6) the elections of 
officials, (7) foreign “isms,” (8) civil service, 
(9) industrialization results, (10) M-Day, 
(11) standards of living in the Territories 
of the United States, (12) the national budg- 
et, (13) types of labor organization, (14) 
farm income, (15) propaganda, and (16) the 
government of Des Moines and how it func- 
tions. 

Among the activities which the group 
considered appropriate to its aims and ef- 
forts were: (1) debates, (2) class discussions, 
(3) study of problems, (4) reading of out- 
side materials, (5) listening to outside speak- 
ers, (6) making oral reports, (7) making 
committee reports, (8) using reference ma- 
terial, (g) exercising or practicing class dis- 
cipline, (10) reading the newspaper, (11) 
listening to radio programs and news broad- 
casts, (12) attending forums, (13) working 
on committees, and (14) making notebooks. 

The first unit was worked out on “Gov- 
ernment,”’ which the class believed oppor- 
tune because of a local campaign and elec- 
tion. The class set up for itself these specific 
questions on “Local Government”: 
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1. How does the Des Moines city government func- 
tion? 

2. What officials operate the government? 

g. What are the various types of city government in 
the United States? 

4. What are the advantages and disadvantages of 
each? 

5. What are the functions of the Safety Department? 

What are the functions of the Street Department? 

What are the functions of the Park Department? 

What are the functions of the Public Affairs De- 
partment? 

What are the functions of the Finance Department? 

6. How are the Des Moines officials nominated and 
elected? 

7. What taxes are collected in Des Moines, and how 
is education supported? 

8. What city positions in Des Moines are under 
civil service? 

g. What percentage of people who could vote, do 
vote? 

10. Who are the candidates for various offices? 


This was part of the general unit on de- 
mocracy. The study of local government was 
followed by attention to problems of state 
and national government. 


CoMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 
HEN the definite problem has been 
set up, the members of the class, with 
the help and guidance of the teacher, are 
encouraged to list their own specific needs 
and questions within this general unit. 
These questions form the background for 
the classwork. Committees are organized 
around common problems and interests. 
Gathering information may mean not 
only study and research, class discussions 
and forums, but debates, panel discussions, 
exhibits, dramatizations, or outside speak- 
ers. It is not necessary for everybody in the 
class to read or do the same thing at the 
same time, The committee system provides 
real opportunity for independent action, 
study, investigation, or research. It also pro- 
vides for individual differences. One indi- 
vidual or committee may be working on 
some phase of a general unit, according to 
its needs or interest, while another individ- 
ual or committee may be working on an- 
other phase of the same general unit. 
The following is a list of individual or 
committee topics chosen by the various 


members of one class within the general 
problem of “What are my home and family 
problems and what shall I do about them?” 
This general unit had been built up pre- 
viously by the class. 


1. How to keep harmony in the home. 

2. Qualifications of a good home maker. 

g. Resolved: that the wife should not work outside 
the home. 

4. Family behavior—youth in leisure. 

5- Religion in the home. 

6. A sound background for marriage. 

7. If the daughter, or son, is working, should he or 
she be required to pay board for living at home? 

8. Marriage. 

g. Qualifications of a life mate. 

10. Should high school boys and girls “go steady”? 

11. Delinquency in Des Moines. 

iz. Should children be allowed to help settle the 
home financial problems? ° 

13. What has been the general effect upon American 
life of the extension of suffrage to women? 

14. Early colonial American families and families of 
today. 

15. How to make your money go the farthest. 

16. A special graph on birth rate and death rate in 
the United States. 

17. At what time should people of our age get in 
at night? 

18. Hereditary traits. 

19. Questions to be considered before marriage. 

20. Effects of radios, magazines, and newspapers on 
family life. 

21. How much allowance should high school stu- 
dents be allowed? 

22. Work of the domestic-relations court. 

23. Is cooking about to follow manufacturing out 
of the home? 

24. Divorce. 


Some of the committees, after investiga- 
tions, made oral reports of the forum type. 
Some had panel discussions; some made 
charts and graphs showing the statistical 
data concerning their topic. One committee 
wrote and presented a short skit. At the 
present time, one committee is designing, 
and painting in oil, in cooperation with the 
art class, a picture portraying its subject 
which may be used as a mural for the class- 
room. 


SUBSTANTIAL CONTENT 
HE problem-solving method of class 
procedure as followed here does not 
mean that we do away with subject matter, 
as some critics claim, but it means we try to 
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make better use of it. It does not mean that 
students study and work less. They study 
and work more, because they realize they 
have a stake in this and they are more in- 
terested in the problems that they them- 
selves set up. Of course, the slow or poor 
student does not do as much as the others. 
But this is the case in any class procedure. 

The teacher must guard against super- 
ficiality and allowing the class to flit from 
one thing to another without accomplishing 
anything in any one direction. When a class 
once sets up its unit or problem, the teach- 
er is justified in holding the class to this 
work until they do something worth while. 

This type of course is much more interest- 
ing and challenging to the pupils than the 
older courses, and makes a more definite 
contribution to the aims of education in a 
democracy. It tends to develop an indi- 
vidual who is civic minded and socially con- 
scious. 


‘TEACHER TIME AND ENERGY 

XPERIENCE in taking care of a home- 

room, attending to various other school 
duties, and teaching five different classes 
of American Problems, each one an hour 
and five minutes in length and each with an 
enrollment of thirty-five to forty pupils, in- 
dicates that the drain on the nervous energy 
and resources of the teacher is terrific. 

In the more conventional type of super- 
vised study the teacher has some time to 
read or check papers, notebooks, or other- 
wise evaluate the work of the class during 
the study period provided for the pupils. 
In the problems course the teacher is con- 
stantly putting out energy in circulating 
among the committees or individuals who 
want and need guidance in more definitely 
identifying their problems or help in find- 
ing and organizing materials. This means 


that all the teacher’s checking of papers, 
notebooks, and the vast reading and neces- 
sary preparation must be done outside of 
the regular day of school work. It is impos- 
sible for the teacher to have time or energy 
enough left at the end of a day to drink at 
the springs which would help what should 
be a continual growing process and develop- 
ing on the part of the teacher. One may 
wish to attend public forums, concerts, 
dramatic productions, read new books, or 
engage in some form of physical recreation 
but usually he doesn’t have the time. If he 
does have the time, he is too exhausted to 
use it. Taking part in community activities 
has to be very limited if engaged in at all, 
for the same reasons. 

In the writer’s opinion, a partial solution 
at least to this problem is the elimination 
of many of the extra-curricular activities 
and taking those worth while over into the 
classes of the regular curriculum. Eliminate 
too, or, at least reduce, the fifteen-minute 
daily homeroom to about five minutes, for 
purely administrative purposes only, and 
shorten each class period five minutes. The 
time thus provided would enable the teach- 
ers to have one period each day. The five 
periods each week gained in this way could 
be divided as follows: two periods each 
week for teacher-teacher planning; two pe- 
riods each week to interview and consult 
with pupil committees; and one period for 
individual planning. This distribution is 
only a suggestion. A specific distribution of 
this time would be determined by local cir- 
cumstances. 

None of these changes would mean any 
additional burden on the financial budget. 
If the school finances permit, the problem 
could be easily solved by hiring additional 
teachers and giving each teacher one vacant 
period on the present schedule, 
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For Sale: History 


Glenn W. Moon 








LESS everybody but my history teach- 
er and you know why,” runs the 
legend under an arresting cartoon of 

a schoolboy in an attitude of prayer. That 
the cartoonist, skilled in the art of depicting 
common emotions, reveals a general feeling 
among school students of history is indicated 
by a recent investigation of some fifteen 
hundred junior high school pupils. The 
results showed that 72 per cent of those 
investigated did not like history, and that 
nearly one-half of them disliked it more 
than any other subject. Most history teach- 
ers will agree that this evidence is in accord 
with their personal observations. 

Among the reasons given by pupils for 
their dislike were: too much memorization, 
lack of continuity, dull and uninteresting 
subject matter, and a feeling that the study 
of history is unimportant or even useless. 
Here is evidence of the truth of a state- 
ment made recently by a friend, a teacher, 
who said, “We can’t fool the children; they 
know whether they are learning anything 





*Charles A. Harper, “Why Do Children Dislike 
History?” Social Education, October, 1937. 








Hating history in general is no more 
rational than hating people in gen- 
eral, for history is, of course, the story 
of people and of what people have 
done. Yet there is too much distaste 
among students and former students 
for history and, for that matter, of 
social studies. 

The author of this commentary on 
the situation, and on means of im- 
proving it, is a teacher in Stamford, 
Connecticut. 




















worth while or not.” Apparently, in too 
many of the fifteen hundred cases studied, 
teachers had failed to teach the pupils their 
most fundamental lesson: history is import- 
ant because it is useful. This done, the rest 
is easy. But how can it be done? 


IKE vacuum cleaners and washing ma- 
L chines, which also are useful, history 
must be sold to our pupils. Too long have 
we assumed that they come into class pre- 
pared to buy, when in fact they come to be 
amused, to pass the time, or to get credit 
toward graduation. They may even assume 
the attitude of the student writer in a school 
newspaper which lies on my desk. He calls 
his history homework “unnecessary and 
stupid.”” Or they may walk into class on 
the first day of school and announce, as 
did a student of mine recently, “I don’t 
think much of history, but I’m willing to 
be convinced.” 

We must convince such students that 
effort involved in studying history is pro- 
ductive effort. “Take it because we think 
it is good for you” may have been effective 
pedagogical salesmanship in grandfather's 
day, but it was too much like grandfather’s 
technique for administering castor oil by 
holding noses while medicine was poured 
down reluctant throats. For depression-bred 
youths, facing the necessity of sharing 
family financial cares at a time of economic 
tension, history must be so presented as to 


fit precisely into the pattern of their lives. 


Force the Sherman Silver Act or the Federal 
Reserve System by external pressure into 
students heads, if you will or can, but 
neither force nor pressure can compel a 
belief in the value or usefulness of school 
history. 
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Some time ago a salesman friend said to 
me, as if envious of my teacher's lot, ‘‘Sell- 
ing is the hardest job in creation. Teaching 
can’t compare with it. You don’t have to 
sell anything. All you have to do is say, 
‘Here’s what we are going to do for tomor- 
row, and you raise ructions if it isn’t done’.” 
Many another person has the same notion, 
forgetting that teaching history is America’s 
biggest selling job, and that it presents in- 
numerable difficulties not attendant upon 
the work of commerical salesmen. 


HE teacher's job is complicated by the 

fact that day after day for nine or ten 
months he is compelled to meet and attempt 
to sell his product to the same prospects. 
Whether they will or not, pupils must sit 
and listen. It is not for them to say “We 
don't need any history today,” and leave 
the class. Perhaps to an aggressive salesman 
such a corralled group of prospects might 
represent paradise, but he has to prepare 
and present only one sales talk, while the 
history teacher must invent a new approach, 
develop fresh procedure, and present an 
interesting new idea every school day of 
every week for an entire school year. More- 
over, the difficulties of the seller are doubt- 
less increased in many instances by the 
natural tendency of an adolescent group to 
fortify one another’s sales resistance. 

The job is further complicated because 
the teacher can not choose his prospects. If 
our friend the salesman attempted to sell 
garden tools to apartment-house dwellers, 
or white spats to farmers, his task would be 
no less difficult than that of the history 
teacher who must try to sell history to unse- 
lected students, many of whom are impos- 
sible prospects because they have no desire 
for history, and feel no need of it. Worse 
still, a large percentage of secondary pupils 
arrive in our high schools with their natural 
interest in the subject already blighted by 
our failure to recognize that it is one thing 
to teach the facts of history and a much 
harder thing to sell the idea that history is 
a useful and necessary subject. 


Since there is no appeal, or device, or 
principle, or theory used by the expert sales- 
man that can not be adapted to selling his- 
tory, one may well take a leaf from our sales- 
man’s book. A good treatise on the psy- 
chology of selling is therefore worth any 
alert teacher’s investigation. One such trea- 
tise, Successful Salesmanship by Paul W. 
Ivey,? is at hand. To read carefully its dis- 
cussion of. the essential principles of good 
salesmanship is to become aware of the 
amazing similarity in the problem of selling 
history in the classroom to that of selling 
commodities over the counter, from door 
to door, or in the market place. It is to be- 
come convinced, also, that probably the best 
textbook on pedagogy is one on the funda- 
mental principles of good salesmanship. 


AKE for example the three main prin- 

ciples of salesmanship contained in the 
admonition “Know your merchandise, your- 
self, and the customer.” As teachers, if we 
would carry out, also, the equally important 
admonition “Believe in your subject, in 
yourself, and in your customer,’ we would 
then be well fitted to sell history, or any 
other subject. All of these are everywhere 
recognized in the educational world under 
different names as prime requirements of 
superior teaching, but too often are slighted 
or completely ignored in routine classroom 
practice. 

Other principles emphasized in this book 
of salesmanship which also are essential to 
good teaching are: plan the sale, appeal to 
buying motives, get the customer’s atten- 
tion, create desire, close the sale. What 
more can a teacher do in selling the story 
of the tariff, the industrialization of Ameri- 
ca, or our foreign relations? What less 
should a competent teacher be expected to 
accomplish? 

Specific examples indicating the manner 
in which these principles might be applied 
can not be considered in this article, but 
one might assume as a matter of course that 





? New York: Prentice Hall, 1937. 
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such examples have been supplied in large 
numbers in the teacher-training school. Un- 
happily, the assumption has no foundation. 
Fundamentals of education are usually sub- 
merged by time-consuming consideration 
of educational experiments, by argumenta- 
tive treatment of minor variations in meth- 
od, and by whole courses devoted to testing 
techniques where the emphasis usually is 
laid on facts temporarily remembered with 
no consideration for the real test of history 
teaching which is: Do our students become 
effective citizens after their graduation? 

It is not contended that experiments, 
comparative methods, and knowledge of 
testing techniques are educationally insig- 
nificant; the point here is that we must 
direct more of our energy to ways and 
means of appealing to right motives, to the 
delicate task of creating a desire for our 
product, and to the all-important matter 
of stimulating permanent interest. Only 
then are we putting first things first; only 
then will we accomplish the paramount 
purpose of history teaching, which is 
changeless interest in history as such, and 
abiding faith in its usefulness. 
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ISTORY teachers are generally aware 
that the boy’s prayer as pictured by 
the cartoonist is indicative of the pupils’ 
tendency to find history distasteful. And the 
regrettable part is that this distaste is not 
natural nor instinctive; it is an acquired 
distaste, acquired in American classrooms 
at the public’s expense, and to the school’s 
disgrace. To sell students the idea that his- 
tory is useful, is valuable, is indispensable 
becomes now our belated task. The fall of 
Rome or the rise of big business in America 
is a commodity which must be sold as a 
product worth having as part of a compe- 
tent citizen’s needful equipment. This 
done, taste and temporary interests will no 
longer be a problem; credits for graduation 
will become merely incidental. 

In our history classes we may amuse, dis- 
cuss, drill, hear lessons, temporarily inspire, 
but all these things are ephemeral. No class 
has been successfully taught until most of 
its members are convinced that history is 
personally useful, nationally significant, and 
inherently interesting. When this is done, 
we have made a sale and the customer will 
stay sold. 





The most important thing in the make-up of a good teacher of the social 
sciences, is that very indefinite one—personality. I do not know how to 
describe it. It is something that appeals to children; that makes them eager 
to follow where you lead; it includes perhaps an especial love or liking for 
young people, a willingness to play with them, a patience with and sympathy 
for the childish point of view. I do not know what it is but I do know that 
without it a teacher would better try the field of mathematics than of history. 
(“Teacher H,” quoted by Edward Payson Smith in Appendix A, William C. 
Bagley and Thomas Alexander, The Teacher of the Social Studies, Part 
XIV, Report of the Commission on the Social Studies. New York: Scribners, 
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Social Science in a Junior High 
School Core Program 


Alice R. Wolfe 








UR original plan at Morey for de- 
veloping core work was the fusion 
of English and social science. It 

was a union in which English was definitely 
the handmaiden and social science the mo- 
tivating force. All in all it was not too suc- 
cessful, so we soon abandoned it for what 
we called a “core” program. 

As its name suggests, this core organiza- 
tion was an attempt to set aside a period of 
the school day in which a child’s concerns 
could be dealt with in a constructive man- 
ner for the child, a process which, in turn, 
would affect the content and presentation 
in other periods of the school day—especial- 
ly in English, mathematics, and social sci- 


ence. 
The teachers of those three areas met 








For five years the Curriculum Staff 
of the Eight Year Study has worked 
with teachers in the “Thirty Schools” 
to effect changes in curriculum. The 
final Report of that study, available in 
1941 or 1942, will present summary 
generalizations of those changes. How- 
ever, many specific changes, or points 
of view, interesting and valuable in 
themselves, can not be directly in- 
cluded in that Report. This article 
represents one such situation. 

The combining of one “core period” 
in each day with the continuation of 
separate courses is a suggestive vari- 
ation from other core organizations. 
The author is a teacher of social sci- 
ence in the Morey Junior High School 
| at Denver. 




















with the core teacher of the class to plan. 
As we saw it, advantages of such a setup 
were that the subject teachers contributed 
to the child’s core work from their rich 
backgrounds, and that their own subject- 
matter teaching, in turn, was affected by the 
work which they knew was going on in the 
core period. Thus their separate courses 
eventually would have a direct tie-up in at 
least one and possibly three other classes. 
This would help the child to see the unity 
in his education about which educators are 
so concerned. 

For example, several seventh-grade classes 
in core period studied hobbies with a view 
to finding new ones or expanding old inter- 
ests. The social science classes gave attention 
to the community aspects of recreation and 
the value of hobbies from a social point of 
view. One class made a survey of the com- 
munity to discover what kinds of recreation 
could be had that were non-commercial and 
inexpensive, with a view to engaging in 
such kinds themselves. 

Naturally the overlapping of subject- 
matter and core interests necessitated a 
teacher-planning period. Without this any 
unity which the program might have 
achieved would have been purely an acci- 
dent. 


CLASs AND SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 
URING the two years that the core 
plan has been used, social science has 
made a great contribution. For one class, 
the planning of their work in the core pe- 
riod and discussion of ways and means to 
carry out their plans engendered so many 
disputes that the children decided they 
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needed to know parliamentary law and 
have a constitution to embody the rules for 
procedure that they evolved. “For peace 
and harmony in classroom discussions’”’ was 
their phrasing of the problem. Quite natu- 
rally this project fell to the social science 
class. 

First the class studied the reasons for the 
making of the national constitution and the 
proceedings of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. They became acquainted with the 
parties represented in the convention and 
afterward during the ratification process. 
Then they studied a simple manual of par- 
liamentary law, prepared for schools, found 
out what the rights of minorities and ma- 
jorities were, elected a chairman, and began 
their own constitutional convention. The 
class divided itself into two parties on the 
basis of whether the girls should vote once 
for any question and the boys twice, since 
there were twice as many girls in the class as 
boys, or whether each person should vote 
once and let the decisions fall as they would. 

Each party worked out its own plan of 
government and submitted a trial constitu- 
tion of its own. From that the group even- 
tually, through a series of compromises, 
worked out their own usable constitution, 
which they still follow when they try to 
work out new units of work or conduct a 
business meeting for the homeroom. 

Out of this making of a constitution came 
the question as to just how democratic our 
United States Constitution is and how near- 
ly to living up to its principles the country 
comes. So the class cheerfully laid out for 
itself a survey course in what they called 
“Steps toward Democracy.” When they 
finished the work, they wrote their conclu- 
sions in papers that are reasonably clear in 
statement of problem and conclusions and 
in criticism of the existing order. 


CHOOL elections concerned this class, 
too, when they became 7A’s and there- 
fore eligible to run for office. The social 
science class provided the material to study 


methods of voting, the psychology of voters 
(on a quite elementary level, to be sure), 
how to appeal to prospective voters in be- 
half of candidates, why American elections 
are held as they are, and the actual methods 
of voting in Colorado. They achieved a 
unity in supporting their homeroom can- 
didates that amazed the other rooms of 
their grade level, who first criticized them 
for never splitting their vote but ended by 
following their example. 

Another result of the class’s study of gov- 
ernment came out of their investigation as 
to why governments are necessary, particu- 
larly in a school that has 1400 pupils. In 
their study of school government, the class 
met the student council, listened to the head 
boy and head girl, talked with the principal, 
and then decided that one thing Morey 
needed was a handbook of rules to help 
incoming 7B’s find their way about more 
intelligently. They wrote the rules them- 
selves in a form of jingle verse, illustrated 
the booklet with their own cartoons, and 
drew scale drawings of the floor plan in 
mathematics class. They planned this work 
in social science and finished it in English, 
art, and printing classes. 


CoMMUNITY STUDY 

OMMUNITY surveys of one sort or 
another have risen in almost every 

one of the thirteen core groups. Often the 
survey either preceded or followed some 
study in social science. At times, indeed, the 
surveys were carried out as a part of a social 
science project. One 9B class, planning its 
own work, asked to study city government. 
They managed to meet and interview most 
of the city officials before they finished, and 
gathered an incredible amount of informa- 
tion about city water supply, police, radio 
broadcasting equipment, bicycle traffic 
rules, juvenile courts, jails, and even treas- 
urer’s reports. What they “did about it” was 
first, to make maps and models that would 
delight the soul of collectors, and then to 
pass Boy Scout merit badge tests on path- 








finding. Another group studied the fasci- 
nating history of their city and collected 
never-before-published stories from ‘old 
settlers,” while another class undertook 
such a study of the whole state, adding to 
the historical aspects the background of in- 
dustrial development, natural resources, 
and conservation. 


SOCIAL AND VOCATIONAL INTERESTS 

NE class decided that since social sci- 

ence is learning to live with people 
better, they needed to know more about 
etiquette, social customs as they apply to 
school parties, first dates, brothers and sis- 
ters, and the use of the family telephone, 
especially when the family listened to their 
conversations. The social science period 
provided opportunity to answer these stu- 
dent questions, to practice new rules for in- 
troductions, and eventually, as a climax, to 
apply their social skills in the most socially 
correct party that the class has ever given 
in its experience at Morey. 

As a part of their core work on individual 
improvement, one class decided to study 
current events with a view to better con- 
versation. So in the social science period 
they formed themselves into small discus- 
sion groups to talk over items of interest 
in their weekly paper. Then one member 
of the group presented the group's conclu- 
sions to the class for further comment and 
discussion. Lively debates have arisen from 
this practice that only time limitations have 
ended. 

One 9B class is now surveying the voca- 
tional fields open to youth today. Their em- 
phasis is on the descriptive details of voca- 
tions, although they do try to measure their 
own capabilities against what they know of 
requirements in different vocational fields. 
They are cooperating with a local WPA 
writer’s project to explore occupations par- 
ticularly pertinent to Denver and the ad- 
joining Rocky Mountain area. The WPA 
people do the writing. The class explores 
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the fields to see what materials are needed 
and then becomes the jury to see whether 
the work is readable and understandable 
for junior high school pupils. This is an 
outgrowth of the unit on “continuing your 
education” in core. It will help point the 
way to senior high school electives, if not 
to eventual jobs. 


STUDIES OF EUROPE 

SEVEN TH-GRADE class decided that 

as a part of getting acquainted with 
their new school they also needed to get 
better acquainted with the world they met 
in their movie newsreels, radio newscasts, 
and the daily papers. So they mapped out 
a social science project in which they 
studied the geography and culture of Euro- 
pean countries particularly featured in the 
news. They climaxed their study, pursued 
in groups, by a pageant, complete with cos- 
tumes and scenery, made by themselves, in 
which each group gave one incident which 
represented what the group considered the 
outstanding contribution of that country to 
the world. Parents and faculty were the 
guests for this end-result, which was given 
in the school auditorium. By that time the 
project had broadened to include the Eng- 
lish and the music departments. 

Even the ancient Greeks and Romans had 
their day in the social science program of 
one class. In their pursuit of knowledge 
about how people learned to live with each 
other, the class went into the ancient civil- 
izations to learn what they had to contribute 
to the subject, and later paused for a fasci- 
nated look into feudalism, during which 
they made a model of an English manor, 
complete to the serf dangling from the scaf- 
fold for some nebulous crime. But these 
subjects, which any traditional course con- 
tains, were motivated into something real 
for these children because they asked for it 
themselves and because the material an- 
swered—or helped to answer—some ques- 
tion on which they wanted light. 














Building Social Foundations 
in the Elementary School 


Clyde B. Moore 








HE elementary school is the educa- 

tional institution of all the people. It 

influences the life of every citizen in 
a way that no other school can. It is indeed 
the foundation of our institutionalized edu- 
cation. It is designed for the general good, 
and it is open to all normal children regard- 
less of race, religion, and social or economic 
status. 

This universal institution has contributed 
to wholesome social adjustment for many 
decades. Even in colonial days, when speci- 
fic emphasis was given to religious instruc- 
tion, although in varying degrees of spe- 
cificity, there existed a great educational 
objective of social adjustment. Much was 
said about morals and character; possibly 
the phrase “social ‘adjustment’ may not 
have been current, but a recognized basic 
purpose of the school was to contribute to 
the development of a good and wholesome 
character. 

Some of the procedures followed in the 
earlier elementary schools may have been 








Public schools, as we have long been 
aware, are a powerful force in develop- 
ing national unity, civic conscious- 
ness, and democratic ideals, attitudes, 
and habits. The particular responsi- 
bilities of elementary schools and of 
the social studies in elementary schools 
are considered by a professor of edu- 
cation in Cornell University. This 
article was presented at a session of 
the National Council for the Social 
Studies at Syracuse. 




















less satisfactory than those which have been 
evolved through the long struggle of teach- 
ers, parents, and others to improve them. 
Some of the schools of yesterday have been 
dubbed “listening schools” in which pupils 
remained somewhat passive—at least physi- 
cally—while information was poured into 
them by such methods as were available. 
The process was often less nourishing than 
filling; it loaded a personality rather than 
lifted it; it stressed being rather than doing, 
and obviously it was more static than dy- 
namic. 

The evolution of the elementary school 
has moved steadily to a state of action; in- 
deed, the good elementary school of today is 
a state of action, whether it is called an ac- 
tivity school or something else. The good 
school of today is more dynamic than were 
the schools of yesterday, and many activities 
have been highly developed, but on the 
other hand there are times when pupils 
listen and look with the minimum of overt 
response. Actually pupils today listen more 
attentively and with much better under- 
standing than did their forebears at the 
same age a generation ago, as music is 
played, a poem is read, or as an incident is 
dramatized. Color, line, figure, proportion, 
voice modulation, arrangement of furnish- 
ings, the placement of decorations are quiet- 
ly contemplated with high degree of per- 
sonal satisfaction. Even the most active of 
activity schools does not give all of its 
energies to whambanging orange crates and 
slushing paints and wet clay to the point of 
terrorizing anyone who enters this modern 
theater of action. But the elementary school 
is a place of action and it is a social in- 
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stitution, and thereby hangs a tale which 
can not too often be reviewed. 


NATIONAL UNITY 

HE elementary school is a social insti- 

tution of the first magnitude. It is a 
major phase of the foundation of all our 
social life. We can not survive as a demo- 
cratic people without it. It is not merely a 
first line of defense, but, to change the fig- 
ure of speech, it is a cornerstone of our so- 
cial structure. 

By whatever term or terms it may be 
called, that portion of the program which 
we commonly call the social studies is sec- 
ond to none in importance in the work of 
the elementary schools. We have no quarrel 
with the high placement of other parts of 
the program. We do know that through the 
social studies we can build a substantial 
foundation for wholesome democratic liv- 
ing. 

One of the first things achieved by the 
social studies program in an elementary 
school is a sense of national unity, a sense 
of belonging to what we call America. I 
mean this in a wholesome sense and not as 
a means of strength for undesirable aggres- 
sion. It implies an attachment to the very 
soil which sustains us, the fusions of bloods 
which have come to our shores and the 
variegated cultures of many nationalities all 
of which are combined in our conception of 
America. It implies a history and a future. 
Sounds, colors, temperatures, smells, and 
tastes stimulate in endless combination feel- 
ings and understandings which make na- 
tional life meaningful. In short, at whatever 
point the child begins his school learning, 
he inevitably comes upon the idea that he is 
a part of a great national group. It is our 
school, an American school and he feels it 
and knows it. The plural possessive emerges 
at every turn of the learning-road just as it 
should in a democracy such as ours. 

How quickly the children get the spirit! 
With them, as with us, it is our highway, 
our policeman at the corner, our postman, 


our farmers, bakers, truckdrivers, musicians, 
poets, preachers and, not to fail in facing 
the facts, pleasant or otherwise, our gang- 
sters, derelicts, safe-crackers, crooks, and 
ne’er-do-wells. These things and these peo- 
ple are all about us. Some are not so near, 
but through maps, pictures, descriptions, 
visitations, and comparisons there come 
tumbling in upon our experiences countless 
items of knowledge, but best of all through 
these experiences a feeling of belonging. 
And it is not merely an awareness of what 
exists. 

To make this awareness vital there must 
follow opportunities for participation in 
such degrees as may be appropriate. Knowl- 
edge? Yes. Participation? Yes. Emotional 
responses running the scale from love to 
hate? Yes. Some of these things, and many 
others, can become a part of the personali- 
ties of all the pupils passing through the 
elementary school. This means that the 
school is not a mold into which young per- 
sonalities are to be forced through coercive 
methods. The good elementary school is 
not an institution of restriction but an in- 
stitution of direction and opportunity. 
Through it each young citizen finds an op- 
portunity to feel and know that he truly 
belongs to his country. He is a part of a 
great people and of a great ideal and with 
this privilege there is always the correspond- 
ing personal responsibility. 


Civic CONSCIOUSNESS 

E, as a people, are devoted to action. 

It is an ideal with us, and what an 
ideal it is to the millions of children with 
boundless energies and exuberant spirits 
who pass through our elementary schools. 
There is something zestful about it! Con- 
sider the characteristics of two such national 
heroes as Benjamin Franklin and Theodore 
Roosevelt. What men of action they were! 
What a zest for life in either case! For- 
tunately they are but two of millions. 
Through circumstances not too easily de- 
scribed and verified they emerged above the 
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masses, but they were made of the same 
stuff which has characterized the American 
as a person of action. 

But what of this action? There is action 
in a treadmill, in goose-stepping, in the rape 
of a neighbor nation. Such activity is not 
characteristic of American citizens. We have 
gone into action to build a mighty nation 
of representatives of every race, faith, and 
social and political status. Through the dec- 
ades this zeal has persisted and it is often 
found at its best among school children. 
They know the foundation of a sound and 
good social adjustment. In choosing their 
representatives for organized efforts they 
are not deeply concerned about race, na- 
tionality, or religious affiliations. There are 
the little candidates—Tony, Rastus, Isaac, 
Rudolph, Pat, and Lars, or perhaps Wil- 
helmina, Eliza, Antonia, Josephine, Olivia, 
Rebecca, and Sigrid. If the selection were 
left to some sophisticated elders an unbiased 
selection might fail, but not so with the 
children. They have already learned the 
basic elements of democracy and they are 
imbued with that spirit which sustains the 
good life in America by recognizing vir- 
tues and abilities appropriate to the com- 
mon need and not allowing artificial or un- 
just barriers to thwart wholesome demo- 
cratic processes. 

In these activities ali types of learnings 
flood in upon the pupils as they wrestle 
with their tasks. There are the practical 
tasks of pupil organization, but there are 
also learnings of geographical factors, sig- 
nificant history, economic forces, political 
institutions, and racial differences. These 
are not studied for the sake of emphasizing 
social differences, but they are experienced 
to the end that the common welfare may be 
a civic consciousness that is essential to a 
truly democratic way of life. 


SocIAL DEMOCRACY 
HE elementary school through its social 
studies program minimizes unwhole- 
some class distinctions. Individual differ- 


ences and their corresponding abilities 
emerge as a matter of course and the degrees 
of ability are rather readily recognized and 
rewarded through the approval of the 
group. It is not so much a matter of family 
connection, place of birth, or type of home 
from which a child may come, but rather 
how well he can adjust himself to the com- 
mon task. Can he comprehend the unifying 
ideals and can he play his part in a society 
founded upon democratic principles which 
insist upon a high regard for the individual 
as a personality? 

In the process of facing these issues the 
school is not unlike society itself. It must 
accept all comers regardless of ability, 
beauty, home culture, and even health it- 
self. If any of these or other desirable char- 
acteristics are lacking it is the function of 
the school to build them. And this is to be 
achieved by no mechanical process. Pupils 
are not pawns. They are personalities. Some 
are bright and gifted. Others are dull and 
slow—just as are the people in the great 
world about us. Each can play a part, minor 
though it may be, and all are benefited if 
the part is well played. Opportunities to this 
end prevail in the modern school of activi- 
ties to a degree that is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, in a static school of formal instruc- 
tion. 

There are times when looking and listen- 
ing are of great value, but the activities 
which are possible under the wise leader- 
ship of a good teacher are of even greater 
significance. Even the dullest child can do 
something toward the discovery and promo- 
tion of activities which early build the ways 
of democratic living. ‘There are more simple 
tasks to be performed in general than those 
that are highly technical. One architect may 
suffice in planning a building, but many 
hod-carriers and brick-layers must do their 
bit before the dream of the architect is real- 
ized. And after the building, in all its 
beauty, is completed there is need of the 
cleaners and caretakers. 

There are worthy places for all the com- 
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mon people. Many a child can do yeoman 
service in bringing supplies and in caring 
for them who may nevertheless lack some of 
the artistry in making the most of them in 
a constructive way. In a sense this applies 
to all of us. No one can be at the top in all 
lines of achievement, and one of the surest 
means whereby a child can avoid unhappy 
disappointment is to cooperate with his as- 
sociates, measure his wits and abilities 
against those of his compatriots, and await 
the frank and honest evaluation of his fel- 
lows. 


PERSONAL AND GRouP RESPONSIBILITY 
N a democratic society there is a per- 
sistent tendency to “Let George do it.” 
If we were always sure that lazy, and even 
greedy, George would do it the dangers 
might not be insurmountable. But suppose 
responsibilities are passed over to “‘ambi- 
tious, though assinine, Adolph.” Then what 
may we expect? Let him who runs, read. 
Whatever our observation and interpreta- 
tion, we are forced to face the facts that the 
democratic way is a hard but a good way. 
Or to put it in a more positive form, we 
must arouse each citizen to strive to be sensi- 
tive to his responsibilities as well as to his 
privileges and opportunities. 

The major objective is attained through 
the activities and practices which character- 
ize the good elementary school. The chil- 
dren in the elementary school are acquiring 
those habits, attitudes, interests, and abili- 
ties which are destined to determine the 
nature of their social and civic adjustment 
as is possible in no other institution in an 
equal amount of time. This social or civic 
consciousness grows through the construc- 
tive, cooperative efforts maintained in the 
school. From the moment they enter on 
through each day of attendance to the time 
of leaving there are innumerable needs and 
opportunities for cultivating the art of 
wholesome adjustment. Needs and interests 
are analyzed, and programs of growth and 
action guided wisely by the teacher. 


Much attention is given to training these 
young citizens through mutual constructive 
criticism in observing the nature of social 
needs and how these needs can be satisfied. 
The range of experiences may be very wide. 
They may involve practice in social courte- 
sies, the building of helpful habits for 
safety, cleanliness, and economy of time and 
effort. Great masses of information will be 
gathered, not always from books, but 
through conversations, visitations, observa- 
tions, and special inquiries. There may well 
be careful guidance and intelligent drill in 
utilizing maps, reference books, advertising, 
directories, reports, notices, charts, graphs, 
and other modern means for gaining an un- 
derstanding of life. These are at once useful 
and interesting, but there follow accruing 
values as their use continues in high school 
and life outside any school. These values 
persist in the lives of the learners; indeed 
we may say that they become part of the 
learners through this integrating process 
toward a wholesome personality. 


HILDHOOD constitutes a perpetual 
challenge to those of us who have 
passed it because of its dominant honesty 
of purpose and sincerity for the general wel- 
fare. We take great satisfaction in the con- 
stitutional phrase “promote the general 
welfare.” It is a general principle concern- 
ing things in general. No exact scientist 
would accept it in a technical study, and yet 
few phrases of the Federal Constitution are 
used so frequently as a point of reference. 
It is the essence of common sense. It is not 
caught in the restrictions of a specific time. 
It changes according to needs and customs, 
and even keeps pace with changing institu- 
tions. It was as applicable during the ex- 
istence of the institution of slavery as it is 
today. Its worth impinges upon the nature 
of the citizens who live under its influence. 
Wise adults make interpretations and 
plan activities believed to be in harmony 
with the general welfare of the country. 
Time after time it emerges in a decision of 
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the United States Supreme Court. This is 
all well and good, but some of the purest 
and finest considerations of the spirit of 
this magnificent clause will be found in the 
interpretations made by children. They may 
have little or no conception of the nature 
of the Constitution as our basic law, nor 
does it seem desirable that phrases beyond 
their comprehension should be imposed 
upon them. The spirit, the justice, the 
honesty, the need of the principle may how- 
ever be utilized in a thousand ways. Con- 
veniences about the building, safety in the 
manner of using stairs, cooperation between 
home and school, showing respect and con- 
sideration for others, being generous, never 
indulging in wasteful practices—does any- 
one doubt that these are not readily under- 
stood by children? They are forthright, 
sincere, and honest, and delight in oppor- 
tunities to use and develop their virtues. 
To make the most of them requires wise 
guidance on the part of teachers and 
parents, but the soundness of American 
childhood as it touches life without undue 
artificial or unwholesome class distinctions 
is a prime essential to a sound citizenship 
in a democracy. 


GROWING RESPONSIBILITY OF SCHOOLS 
HE rising interest in programs of social 
studies did not just happen. Challeng- 

ing events and political change, particularly 
since the Armistice in 1918, have swept the 
world along at such a rate and in such de- 
vious ways as to cause the most widespread 
concern. And when the American people 
are alarmed the schools are bound to know 
about it. 

What store we place in education! Is 
there any social or personal problem which 
we do not try to solve through education? 
We may criticize our schools, berate the 
teachers, condemn curricula, scoff at meth- 
ods, wreck worthy organization through po- 
litical chicanery, and be most miserly in 
tax appropriations, and yet almost without 
exception we ask that the schools cure many 


of our social ills. As a people we place the 
greatest faith in education as a perpetual 
power to regenerate our social forces. Our 
schools belong to the people. They are 
maintained for the general good of all the 
people. They, particularly the elementary 
schools, constitute the universal social in- 
stitution which can be so implemented as 
to reach all citizens. 

The task imposed is tremendous. The so- 
cial studies program can not rest its case on 
the assumption that it merely suits the par- 
ticular emphasis of government as it is con- 
stituted at the moment. We are all too 
familiar with conditions in certain local 
governments to realize how unfortunate 
and even disastrous it might be if all our 
teaching supported all the practices in gov- 
ernment. We are not educating our chil- 
dren to suit the government but to be the 
government. The phrase “to be the gov- 
ernment” does not imply a passive state. Ac- 
tually it implies intelligent and construc- 
tive action on the part of every citizen. It 
implies the need for the richness of the pro- 
gram of the social studies which character- 
izes our best schools in action. 


INALLY we are asking the elementary 

school to lay that foundation stone of 
intelligent discussion of social issues. ‘Those 
most vital to them in their small group re- 
lations, constitute the immediate oppor- 
tunities. Life as it goes on in a classroom 
has a history, involves governmental prob- 
lems, can not escape economic factors, teems 
with psychological situations, includes num- 
erous geographical concepts, and there is 
no end to the sociological factors involved. 
It is a place of action. Hot feelings often 
supersede cold logic. Both head and heart 
are involved. There must be reason as well 
as enthusiasm. Accepted loyalties must be 
intelligent loyalties. Second to no other con- 
cept should be that each of us is a responsi- 
ble sovereign. We are the government, and 
our government and all that it encompasses 
can be no better than we who make it. 








Dr. Robey versus the N.A.M.? 


Erling M. Hunt 








HEN on December 11 the Na- 

tional Association of Manufac- 

turers announced that it had 
“engaged the services of Professor Ralph W. 
Robey, of Columbia University, to abstract 
all textbooks in the field of history, civics, 
sociology, and economics in general use in 
the public schools of the country,” the an- 
nouncement declared that: 

Dr. Robey accepted this assignment only on condi- 
tion that he not be asked to express a personal opinion 
about the political, social, or economic philosophy 
enunciated in such books. His function simply will be 
the abstracting of such books so as to summarize the 
author's attitude toward our governmental and eco- 
nomic institutions. The question of whether such an 
attitude is wrong, right, or neutral, is something which 
individual readers of the abstracts will have to decide 
for themselves. 


In the long explanatory statement issued 
on January 2 in reply to fourteen members 








In February Social Education re- 
printed the announcement by the 
N.A.M. of the preparation at its ex- 
pense of “abstracts” from all social 
science textbooks used in American 
high schools with reference to the at- 
titudes of the books toward American 
government and the private enterprise 
system. Also reprinted were a state- 
ment from fourteen faculty members 
of the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education, commenting on the enter- 
prise, and the N.A.M.’s rejoinder, An 
editorial was also published on the 
merits of public interest in the schools 
and dangers in minority interference. 

This article reviews subsequent de- 
velopments and reactions to the 


N.A.M. project. 
wal 




















of the faculty of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education, the Manufacturers 
quoted at length from Dr. Robey’s report, 
which also declared that “the abstracts con- 
tain no quotations showing, and no refer- 
ence by us to, any other points of view or 
attitudes found in the books. . . . The ab- 
stracts do not contain any appraisal by us 
of either the book as a whole, the author’s 
analysis of any individual subject, the meth- 
od of presentation, the competence of the 
work, the suitability of the book as a text, 
or the general point of view of the au- 
ee 


N February 22 the newspapers carried 
reports of an interview with Dr. 
Robey revealing that as an individual he 
felt entirely free to express opinions which 
as editor of the “abstracts” he had explicitly 
stated would not be expressed, and to draw 
conclusions which the Manufacturers had 
rather more than implicitly declared would 
not be drawn. Just why Dr. Robey should 
find it appropriate, after asserting and re- 
iterating in his report that “the abstracts 
involve no appraisal of any kind,” to make 
a sweeping and condemnatory appraisal in 
the newspapers has not been divulged. 

Dr. Robey’s personal opinions, as re- 
ported in the press, were highly unfavor- 
able to the textbooks; ‘““‘Un-American Tone 
Seen in Textbooks on Social Sciences: Sur- 
vey of 600 Used in Schools Finds a Dis- 
torted Emphasis on Defects of Democracy: 
Only a Few Called Red: Tendency Chiefly 
Is to “Tear Down,’ Dr. Robey Holds,” ran 
the first-page headlines in the New York 
Times. As reported in the Times, Dr. 
Robey believed that “a ‘substantial propor- 
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tion’ of the social science textbooks now 
used in the high schools of this country tend 
to criticize our form of government and 
hold in derision or contempt the system of 
private enterprise”; they “are poorly writ- 
ten, show a lack of scholarly competence 
and are generally ‘on a very low level.’”’ 
Though “only a few” are “actually subver- 
sive in content and follow the Communist 
Party line,” they nevertheless “tend to 
create unrest by their approach and treat- 
ment of government and business ques- 
tions.”” The Times also quotes Dr. Robey 
as asserting that ‘‘the large proportion of the 
books seem to be written by persons who 
are not real authorities in their fields.” 
Nowhere in the report of the interview is 
there a good word for any aspect of social 
studies textbooks or teaching, any indica- 
tion that some textbooks are satisfactory, or 
any remark that would absolve any authors, 
publishers, teachers, or administrators from 
their implied delinquency or incompetence. 
Neither is there any evidence that Dr. 
Robey’s competence to speak on the schools 
extends beyond his necessarily limited “‘ex- 
pertness” over the wide range of all history 
and the many social sciences, and such re- 
cent and surface familiarity with textbooks 
as he has acquired in the three months dur- 
ing which he supervised the extraction from 
textbooks of quotations showing the atti- 
tude of authors toward American govern- 
ment and the business system. The 
fundamental disadvantage of his inade- 
quate background would have been less 
obvious and done less harm had he main- 
tained the announced policy of expressing 
no judgments. As it is, his charges of in- 
competence invite all too easy retort. 


ROTESTS, corrections, and replies to 

Dr. Robey came fast. The New York 
Times, of which early editions on February 
22 had reported Dr. Robey’s statement as 
part of his report, in later editions identi- 
fied his remarks as “his personal conclu- 
sions.” Dr. Robey confirmed their personal 


nature, insisting that the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers had not authorized 
either his statements or the release of se- 
lections from seven of his “abstracts” of 
textbooks. 

The newspapers of February 23 carried 
accounts of a Progressive Education Associa- 
tion meeting in Philadelphia at which 
Harold Rugg had vigorously defended his 
texts and attacked his critics; a statement 
from the authors of one of the textbooks 
from which excerpts had been published 
the previous day under the heading “Ex- 
cerpts from Various Textbooks Criticized in 
the Study,” charging unfairness in the selec- 
tions and defending their book against the 
implied charge of un-Americanism; and an- 
nouncement of the appointment by the 
American Committee for Democracy and 
Intellectual Freedom of a group of ten so- 
cial scientists “to examine the textbooks 
charged by Dr. Robey or any other indi- 
vidual or organization with being ‘subver- 
sive’ or unfit for classroom youth.” These 
are: 


Wesley C. Mitchell, Professor of Economics, Columbia 
University, chairman. 

Arthur G. Coons, Professor of Economics, Claremont 
Colleges. 

Leo Gershoy, Department of Social Science, Sarah 
Lawrence College. 

Harold M. Groves, Professor of Economics, University 
of Wisconsin. 

Robert S. Lynd, Professor of Sociology, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Robert M. Maclver, Lieber Professor of Political Phi- 
losophy and Sociology, Columbia University. 

Arthur W. MacMahon, Professor of Public Administra- 
tion, Columbia University. 

Ernest Minor Patterson, Professor of Economics, Whar- 
ton School, University of Pennsylvania. 

Carl S. Shoup, Associate Professor of Economics, Co- 
lumbia University. 

Carl F. Wittke, Professor of History and Dean, Ober- 
lin College. 


On February 24 the papers carried a 
statement issued following a conference of 
the School Book Publishers National Asso- 
ciation, objecting strongly to Dr. Robey’s 
criticisms: 

It is the consensus of this group that the charges 


made by those representing the National Association 
of Manufacturers cannot be substantiated by truth, 
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that we believe there are very few if any of the texts 
used in the schools deliberately or otherwise written 
to break down the American plan of life. 


A committee was formed to go into the 
matter with the N.A.M. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL STATEMENT 

EANWHILE the National Council 

for the Social Studies, which had 
scheduled an evening discussion of recent 
attacks on textbooks and on the N.A.M. in- 
vestigation, also gave attention to Dr. 
Robey’s personal opinions. Following the 
discussion on the evening of February 22, 
led by Merle Curti of Columbia University, 
chairman of the National Council’s Com- 
mittee on Academic Freedom, the follow- 
ing statement was released by the National 
Council and widely reported in the news- 
papers on February 25: 


Recent attacks upon textbooks in the social studies 
have occasioned concern in educational circles and in 
many other sections of public opinion. In a democratic 
society it is both desirable and necessary for the public 
school to be responsive to true public interests and 
well-being. It is clear that education can discharge its 
obligations to the public most effectively if the general 
public feels a deep and sincere interest in the public 
schools. 

Yet recent criticism of textbooks and teachers by 
individuals and groups have had many unfortunate 
results, Specifically: 

(1) The implication, and at times the downright 
allegation, that teachers, administrators, textbook au- 
thors, and publishers are delinquent in their patriotic 
duty and in the discharge of their professional respon- 
sibility is unjust and misleading, and brings discredit 
upon the whole school system. 

(2) The inevitable focusing of attention on indi- 
vidual statements or items rather than on the school 
program in its entirety obscures main issues and delays 
satisfactory solution. 

(3) The consideration of one set of economic, social, 
or political interests at a time, rather than of the 
balance in which many divergent and some conflicting 
interests must be held, creates suspicion and uncertainty 
and again makes satisfactory solutions difficult; heavy 
pressure from one group alone can do, and in the past 
has done, disservice to education and democracy. In a 
democracy it is vital that all points of view on de- 
batable questions shall receive fair statement and honest 
consideration. 

(4) The concentration of attention on one set of 
teaching aids rather than on the whole teaching and 
learning program is unrealistic and largely futile. 

(5) The conduct of investigations of textbooks and 
teaching without the cooperation and advice of school 
administrators and classroom teachers frequently re- 


sults, at best, in avoidable misunderstanding and mis- 
interpretations, and at worst, in dislocations of the 
educative process and injustice to textbook writers, to 
teachers, and to youth. In fact, this type of interference 
and attempted dictation deprives youth of its right to 
learn that various points of view exist and to prepare 
for participation in the making of intelligent decisions 
regarding these conflicting positions. 

The National Council for the Social Studies accepts 
its full share of responsibility in the important task of 
safeguarding professional standards and in opposing 
the efforts of special interest groups to interfere with 
the democratic education of American youth. 


THE N.A.M. PosITIoNn 

HE National Council also instructed its 

Executive Secretary, Wilbur F. Murra, 
to wire the president of the N.A.M., Walter 
D. Fuller, asking whether the Association 
repudiated or endorsed Dr. Robey’s state- 
ment to the press. On February 24 Mr. 
Fuller replied: 


Dr. Robey’s opinion entirely personal. The Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers neither endorses 
nor repudiates it because such endorsement or repudia- 
tion would infer that our organization has an opinion 
of its own. This the Association does not have. Our 
sole interest in this textbook study has been to epito- 
mize the attitude expressed in the book toward Ameri- 
can economic and governmental institutions. Whether 
the attitudes thus epitomized are good or bad is a 
conclusion to which each individual must come him- 
self. Robey, as an individual, has a perfect right to 
his opinion but it certainly cannot be claimed that the 
Association either shares it or disapproves it in whole 
or in part. 


On the same day the N.A.M. also issued 
a press release, including a letter sent to all 
members of the N.A.M., declaring that Dr. 
Robey’s general criticism represented his 
“personal opinion only,” insisting again 
that the abstracts themselves “contain no 
opinions or criticisms and are completely 
unprejudiced,” and restating the princi- 
ples that should govern the use of the ab- 
stracts. The letter also included four “con- 
siderations” set forth at the beginning of 
each of the abstracts: 


1. Textbooks ought not to be condemned for ex- 
plaining political or economic philosophies not gener- 
ally acceptable to Americans, provided they are not 
advocated and unfavorable aspects are treated as ade- 
quately as favorable aspects. 

2. Textbooks should present the favorable aspects 
of our established institutions fey and sympatheti- 
cally, but should not be required to ignore unfavorable 
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aspects or important dissents from generally accepted 
customs and ideas. 

3. Material that frankly presents one side of a con- 
troversial issue may properly be used in schools if its 
partial character is clearly indicated and understood. 
Controversial issues, however, should be presented with 
due regard for the maturity of the students. 

4. The community, and not any individual or 
minority group, should control the methods and con- 
tent of public instruction. Since educators are engaged 
as professional experts to select and use the materials 
of instruction, criticisms of textbooks or methods should 
be submitted first to them. Only if it becomes obvious 
that public purposes as to education are being mis- 
understood or disregarded should such criticisms be 
made a subject of public discussion. 


HE New York Herald-Tribune editori- 
ally gave mild support to the view that 
“conflicting theories and predilection and 
interpretations of history and current af- 
fairs” are unsuitable for the schools; bias, 
oversimplification, and the immaturity of 
youth were cited in leading up to the con- 
clusion that “when our school children have 
learned all that they can be taught of the 
humanities and the exact sciences it will be 
time enough to introduce them to the shift- 
ing currents of economic and _ social 
thought.” 
The New York Post, in an editorial on 
“Watching the Textbooks,” was critical 
both of the N.A.M. and Dr. Robey: 


The National Association of Manufacturers is now 
scrambling hard to disassociate itself from Ralph 
Robey’s editorial summary of 563 textbooks used in 
American high schools. 

Judged purely as a problem in public relations, that 
is going to be a hard trick. The NAM hired Mr. 
Robey to make the abstracts, and it is now engaged 
in selling his product—all excuses, protestations, blow- 
ing and puffing to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Robey’s mistake, from the NAM’s point of view, 
was in marking as “un-American” a series of passages 
pointing out well-known flaws in our social scene which 
most Americans are working hard to correct. The 
abstractor revealed himself as a conservative of the 
most short-sighted type; one who thinks democracy 
works by pretending not to notice its troubles. 

Oddly enough, the textbook affair has provided a 
classic example of democracy working just the other 
way, with its sleeves rolled up and no holds barred. 
Just before its annual convention, the NAM gave the 
Robey project its first publicity. It said the abstracts 
would be good ammunition to use on local school 
boards guilty of adopting “critical” texts. 

Within a few days, the hot rush of public protest 
brought a modification in the NAM’s announcement. 


The abstracts, said the NAM, in its second statement, 
were not to be considered part of a text-book purge, 
or anything like it. They were to be nothing more than 
little old abstracts, waiting to be used as private indi- 
viduals saw fit. 

A month or so later the abstracts appeared. Zingo! 
The public protest flared up again, taking issue with 
Mr. Robey’s opinions. Overnight the book publishers 
formed one counter-investigation and the educators 
formed another, both designed to break the Robey- 
NAM monopoly on judging “subversiveness” in texts. 
And the NAM backtracked again, this time saying that 
Robey was hardly their man at all. 

It was a fine show of democracy on the alert against 
a possible threat to a fundamental institution. 


The “Readers’ Forum” of the Post in- 
cluded on March 15 a letter from William 
V. Lawson, Director of Public Relations of 
the N.A.M., in which the paragraph below 
preceded the statement of the four “consid- 
erations” already quoted above: 


Dear Editor: As you pointed out in your editorial 
of February 26, the National Assn. of Manufacturers 
commissioned Dr. Ralph Robey to abstract all avail- 
able social science textbooks in use in secondary schools 
throughout the country. As far as the association is 
concerned, we have expressed no opinion about the 
textbooks on the basis of the abstracts, nor do we 
intend to make any official pronouncement criticizing 
or praising any individual book or groups of books. 
As you know, we did not authorize Dr. Robey’s state- 
ment, and, since he spoke as an individual expressing 
a personal viewpoint, we had no control over his state- 
ment.... 


HE Des Moines Register editorial of 
February 25, entitled ‘“Pricked Where 
the Skin’s Thin?’’, was somewhat caustic: 


The National Association of Manufacturers is mak- 
ing itself a trifle ridiculous by financing a witch-hunt 
among social science textbooks in the schools. The asso- 
ciation started the survey last December to find evi- 
dence for its suspicion that some texts noted flaws here 
and there in the workings of business and govern- 
ment. ... 

So the association resolved to keep closer touch with 
what the schools were up to, and appointed a com- 
mittee—headed by an economist who goes around call- 
ing the New Deal “socialism”—to cull horrible examples 
from 600 textbooks. 

The essence of the committee’s report is that, in 
many social science texts, “the whole emphasis is placed 
on the one-third of the population who are underfed, 
rather than the two-thirds who are well fed. ... In 
most instances you don’t get a leftist point of view... . 
What you get is a critical attitude that is destructive 
in its influence.” 
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We have a suspicion that the NAM committee would 
be satisfied with nothing less than fulsome adulation 
of “rugged individualism” and indifferent treatment 
of such things as unemployment, poverty, ignorance, 
monopolies, and spoils. 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch on February 
23 differed from Dr. Robey’s point of view: 


An assistant professor of banking hired by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers to do the job, 
reports that a substantial proportion of the social 
science texts in our schools criticize our government 
and our economy too much. 

The NAM investigator says he found “a very notable 
tendency in many of the books to play down what this 
country has accomplished and to place the emphasis 
on defects. The whole emphasis is placed on the one- 
third of the population who are underfed, rather than 
on the two-thirds who are well-fed.” 

We have a suspicion that when the investigator 
speaks of “the whole emphasis,” his remarks are a 
trifle on the strong side. In general, the textbook 
writers understand their craft. American accomplish- 
ments are well known and we will not forget them. 
We are not too modest as a people. 

On the other hand, the best way of lengthening the 
list of accomplishments is to hammer away at what has 
not yet been done. . . . Somehow, we feel there is more 
real hope in such criticism than in all the platitudinous 
whitewash in the world. 


The St. Louis Star-Times editorial on 
the same day, headed “Stop, Look and 
Listen” included a warning against sub- 
versiveness from sources other than school 
texts: 


It seems appropriate to suggest that the people stop, 
look and listen before placing too much credence in 
Dr. Robey’s report. 

The NAM is an excellent institution in its field, but 
no one would call it a friend of the New Deal. Is it 
possible that Dr. Robey, who complains that the so- 
cial science textbooks emphasize the underfed “one- 
third of the nation” and not “the two-thirds who are 
well fed,” is reflecting merely a conservative NAM 
point of view? 

What is the objective which Dr. Robey and the 
NAM have in view? ... 

Let's consider the evidence before we get agitated 
about dangers to our youth from “critical” textbooks. 
The graver danger, in time of national excitement, is 
that someone who sees dangers which don’t exist will 
use the emergency to interfere with the intellectual 
freedom and spirit of inquiry which are the essence of 
education in a democracy. 


A T Atlantic City Alexander J]. Stoddard, 
Superintendent of Schools in Phila- 
delphia and chairman of the Educational 


Policies Commission of the N.E.A., voiced 
for the educational profession what is, in 
the end, the most serious aspect of the 
lengthening series of attacks on the schools 
and textbooks. As reported in the New 
York Times on February 27, he said: 

“By innuendo and endless repetition, which cover 
up the lack of real evidence,” he told a meeting on 
democratic processes in school administration, “the 
American people are being asked to suspect that their 
schools, their teachers, their youth and their textbooks 
are disloyal and subversive. A proper appreciation of 
our duties as teachers and our rights as American 
citizens requires that we adopt and prosecute a vigor- 
ous, constructive policy with reference to these criti- 
cisms of education.” 

To date no textbooks have been demon- 
strated to be “subversive”; certainly there is 
no evidence whatever to support Dr. 
Robey’s extremely serious charge that even 
“only a few of the textbooks are actually 
subversive and follow the Communist party 
line.” Dr. Robey’s personal and somewhat 
irresponsible excursion into the headlines 
has certainly done nothing to reassure those 
who doubted that any set of extracts could 
be fair and impartial. The equanimity of 
the N.A.M. in accepting, or in failing specifi- 
cally to disavow, conclusions and generali- 
zations about the texts from Dr. Robey as 
an individual when they had made much 
of the point that as editor of the ab- 
stracts he would make none whatever, 
abundantly justifies the doubts expressed 
by the Harvard faculty members, and still 
leaves grounds for much concern about the 
way in which the “abstracts” may actually 
be used or abused. 

The position of the Manufacturers is no 
doubt technically correct; certainly there 
is no reason to believe that all or most mem- 
bers of the Association, or many business 
men are hostile to the schools and texts. But 
the N.A.M. enterprise can not be said to 
have created thus far anything but confu- 
sion, suspicion, and embarrassment for 
teachers and administrators who stand with 
the majority of manufacturers in devotion 
to American government and the bases of 
our economic system. 














Have You Read? 


Wilbur F. Murra 








ITLER “contemptuously assumed 
that we were too habit-bound to 
face life soberly during a Presi- 

dential campaign. And he proved to be 
right,’’ sadly comments Herbert Agar, editor 
of the Louisville Courier-Journal, in the 
winter number of the Virginia Quarterly 
Review. 

The author finds little that is a credit to 
democracy as he looks back on the 1940 
campaign. Both major parties, from their 
nominees on down, are particularly con- 
demned for “‘bandying false promises about 
an impossible peace. . . . Out of those dis- 
honorable promises came a campaign that 
will stand forever as a classic picture of the 
Gresham's Law of politics.” This “law,” ex- 
plains Mr. Agar, is the principle that lies 
drive the truth out of the market. Thus, last 
summer as one party lacked the candor to 
declare frankly the seriousness of the world 
situation, the other party was forced to be 
equally dishonest. 

The essay, while perhaps not quite fair 
to all concerned, is a good corrective for 
much of the superficial interpretation of the 
campaign. It is a realistic and sober com- 
mentary on one of the most critical weak- 
nesses of our American democracy. 


DEMOCRACY’S DILEMMA 

ARL BECKER’S statement of an ideol- 
ogy for democracy in last summer’s 
Yale Review was cited by this department 
last November. We now learn that some of 
that delightful essay, and much more be- 
sides, is scheduled for spring publication by 
the Yale University Press under the title 
Modern Democracy. Another section of the 
book received advance publication in the 
winter number of the Virginia Quarterly 


Review under the title ‘““The Dilemma of 
Modern Democracy.” 

Professor Becker defines democracy’s 
most critical problem as follows: “How to 
curtail the freedom of the individual in 
economic enterprise sufficiently to effect 
that measure of equality of possessions and 
of opportunity without which democracy is 
no more than an empty form, and at the 
same time to preserve that measure of free- 
dom of the individual in intellectual and 
political life without which it cannot exist?” 

The problem so stated is then shown to 
involve this dilemma: democratic societies 
in the modern world must either “solve 
their economic problems by the democratic 
method or cease to be democratic societies.” 

The author expresses a faith that the 
democratic method may be equal to its chal- 
lenge, but insists that there is no reason to 
believe that this desired outcome is inevi- 
table. “What is chiefly needed is time—time 
for experiment, for making mistakes and 
correcting them, time for the necessary eco- 
nomic adjustment in vested interests and 
the necessary psychological adjustment to 
new ideas...” but “there may not be time 
enough.” Here too is found a dilemma in a 
time of rapid change. 

Apt aphorisms illumine the well-wrought 
analysis. Among them are these. “The in- 
stitution of private property itself is a most 
drastic regulation of business enterprise, the 
law of contract a fundamental interference 
with the liberty of the individual.” 
“Through education in the schools, through 
the printing press and the radio, common 
men are made aware of their rights, aware 
of the man-made frustration of their desires, 
aware of their power to organize for the de- 
fense of their interests.” 
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BritTIsH LABOR 
HILE the influence of recognized la- 
bor leaders in the British govern- 
ment is increasing, the strength of the 
Labour Party is declining. The fate of the 
British workingman is held in the balance. 

Ernest Bevin, since 1922 general secretary 
of the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union and since 1940 minister of labor and 
national service in the Churchill cabinet, 
was introduced by this department last 
month with reference to an article in the 
February Harper's. For fuller acquaintance 
with the man, American readers should turn 
to two other articles. One of these, “Britain 
in Social Transition,” was originally written 
by Bevin himself as a speech to be given be- 
fore London businessmen. Published in the 
February Rotarian, it reveals its author as a 
broadvisioned, forceful believer in the 
power of British workingmen to fashion 
their own destiny if given education and a 
chance to control the national economy. 
Bevin declares bluntly that “social security” 
must replace “profit” as the goal of national 
and industrial life. 

Supplementing this credo is a sketch 
about its author which Kingsley Martin 
wrote for Picture Post (London), and which 
is reprinted in the February Living Age. 
Here we are told that Ernest Bevin is “the 
most forcible personality in the entire labor 
movement” and that he has done more to 
improve the status of the working classes in 
a few months as minister of labor than he 
would ever have been able to do as a trade 
union leader. This judgment is an ironic 
commentary on the man who for so long 
eschewed politics and scorned politicians. 

Also ironic is the fact that while labor 
gains, the Labour Party is suffering It is, 
indeed, “dying” and “wrapped in the grave- 
clothes of the mausoleum,” writes Labourite 
Garry Allighan in the New Statesman and 
Nation for February 1. Its doom as an or- 
ganization is due in part to the fact that its 
leaders have taken governmental posts and 
committed the party to a “political truce,” 


thus snuffing out political warfare which has 
always been the “spark of Labour Party 
life.” He is particularly pessimistic when he 
looks ahead to the first post-war election. 
This event, he forecasts, will be so con- 
trolled by the coalition government that no 
effective opposition can arise and the party 
machinery of Labour will be virtually elimi- 
nated. 
AMERICAN LABOR 
ERE in the United States the press re- 
minds us daily of the dilemma of 
organized labor with reference to exercising 
its right to strike in defense industries. ‘To 
surrender the right would imperil much or 
all that labor has gained through the years; 
but to exercise the right to any extent would 
threaten the loss of public good will and 
might call forth anti-labor legislation. Amid 
the heated arguments that are currently be- 
ing tossed about on this issue, one would do 
well to withhold judgment until a canvass 
of all factors involved is made. Fortunately, 
such a canvass has recently been completed 
by acommittee of experts, headed by Edwin 
E. Wittke and under the auspices of the 
Twentieth Century Fund. The findings and 
recommendations of the committee were 
published March 15 by the Fund, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York City (price one dol- 
lar). 

Among the several recommendations of 
the committee are the following: (1) up- 
holding all existing labor standards estab- 
lished by law; (2) opposing all attempts to 
prevent strikes by law; (3) formation of 
management-worker committees in all de- 
fense industries, with a similarly constituted 
National Defense Labor Policy Committee 
to act as supervisor; and (4) inclusion by 
voluntary action of clauses in all collective 
bargaining agreements to provide for media- 
tion and if possible, for a “cooling off’ pe- 
riod before strikes or lockouts. 

Some of the data upon which the com- 
mittee based these recommendations are 
summarized by one of the committee mem- 
bers, Sumner H. Slichter, in an article in the 
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April Atlantic Monthly entitled “Labor and 
the War.” 


HILE labor’s relation to defense con- 

tinues to occupy labor’s chief atten- 
tion for the moment, an event of perhaps 
more enduring significance for labor passed 
with little notice on February 3. On that day 
the United States Supreme Court granted 
to labor a ‘“‘belated Magna Carta,” according 
to the interpretation placed on the Hutche- 
son decision by I. F. Stone in the Nation for 
February 15. 

Our history books tell us that the Clayton 
Anti-Trust Act of 1914 was a “Magna Carta 
for labor” (so labeled by Samuel Gompers 
at the time) because it exempted unions 
from prosecution under the anti-trust laws. 
In the light of this event it has been diffi- 
cult to understand how Thurman Arnold 
has been able to carry on his extensive anti- 
trust prosecutions of labor unions during 
the past two years. The explanation is, of 
course, that in the meantime court decisions 
had largely nullified the intent of the Clay- 
ton Act. The Hutcheson decision, says Mr. 
Stone, at long last gives labor the rights it 
thought had seen secured in 1914. 


THE FARM PROBLEM 

GRICULTURE’S problem, says Claude 

R. Wickard, is twofold. On the one 
hand is inadequate farm income; on the 
other is the industrial revolution on the 
farm. A review of the problem, an explana- 
tion and justification of the federal govern- 
ment’s efforts to cope with it, and a forecast 
of the future are all contained in the article 
which the secretary of agriculture wrote for 
the February 3 issue of the New Republic. 
He foresees a continuance of rapid agricul- 
tural mechanization and says that the trend 
will benefit the more fortunate farmers 
while aggravating the problems of those al- 
ready in most need of help. The national 
well-being, he contends, demands that the 
latter must be given special assistance by 
government. In the long run, says Mr. 


Wickard, the soundest solution for the farm 
problem will come from increased produc- 
tion of vegetables, meats, and dairy prod- 
ucts—thus employing more manpower and 
raising the national standard of living. 

While science and technology are un- 
doubtedly the chief causes of the increas- 
ingly acute problem of rural unemploy- 
ment, it is also true that these same factors 
are contributing to farm welfare in several 
very definite ways. For example, there is 
chemurgy, which is increasing the demands 
of industry for farm products; and there are 
food banks, which utilize more of the farm- 
er’s products and save him many dollars as 
a consumer. 

Chemurgy, meaning “the science of the 
utilization of agricultural products in 
chemical industry,” is a rapidly developing 
field, although the term was coined only six 
years ago. Its achievements to date include 
the making of rayon and paper from corn- 
stalks, adhesives from starch, motor fuel 
from grain alcohol, and many other such 
transformations. The chemist, C. C. Furnas, 
who tells us about the achievements and 
possibilities of chemurgy in the winter num- 
ber of the American Scholar, says that the 
technical barriers to its great development 
are far less than the economic ones. Lower 
costs are said to be a prerequisite to a wider 
use of farm products in industry. While Dr. 
Furnas believes that lower farm prices 
would so expand volume that total farm in- 
come would increase, he insists that the at- 
tainment of this end is possible only with a 
reversal of the present political attitude 
which aims at high price levels. 

Food banks are refrigerated lockers in 
which quickly frozen meats, fruits, and 
vegetables may be kept until withdrawn for 
consumption. They are increasing rapidly 
in agricultural states now that technical 
processes for quick-freezing have been per- 
fected so that neither food value.nor flavor 
is lost during storage. A “frozen food locker 
plant” is characteristically a privately owned 
enterprise which sells its service and rents 
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its space to individual farmers. The latter 
bring to the plant such of their home-grown 
produce as they calculate on using during 
the course of a year. There it is frozen and 
wrapped—and, in the case of meats, butch- 
ered and cut as well—and put in a sort of 
safe-deposit box from which portions are 
withdrawn as needed. The development is 
reported in the March Atlantic Monthly by 
R. P. Calt and H. K. Smith. 


THe New SoutuH 

HE South is more conscious of “‘region- 

alism” than is any other American re- 
gion. But Dixie doesn’t agree as to what its 
region should be—nor, for that matter, as 
to what regionalism is. This lack of internal 
agreement is the only unequivocal conclu- 
sion that the reader can draw from the am- 
bitious review of the problem prescnted by 
Marion D. Irish as the 27-page lead article 
in the January-March issue of the Sewanee 
Review. 

The author is not very careful with his 
own use of labels and categories, but his 
summaries of others’ contributions are im- 
pressive and informative. The forty-five 
footnotes constitute about the best biblio- 
graphy of recent literature on Southern re- 
gionalism which has come to our attention. 
Most of the references are to Southern pe- 
riodicals, newspapers, and the “proceed- 
ings” of various Southern conferences. One 
wishes that more of the contributions cited 
had been published in channels that would 
more effectively reach the nation. Region- 
alism can never become a useful concept 
for the social analyst if it is preempted by 
the promoters of a single region. 

“Chapel Hill Planners vs. Nashville 
Agrarians”’ is the subtitle of Mr. Irish’s es- 
say, indicating the two principal schools 
of thought which he identifies. The former, 
including such scholars as Howard Odum 
and Broadus Mitchell, insist that salvation 
for the South rests in expansion of industry 
and more economic cooperation with the 
rest of the nation. The agrarians, on the 


other hand, ask for more regional autonomy 
and insist on the desirability of making sub- 
sistence farming the dominant mode of life. 
Herbert Agar, Frank Owsley, and Allen 
Tate are among the leading exponents of 
the agrarian school. 


YOUTH 

HE moral qualities of young people 

continue as a live topic of discussion in 
the general magazines. Their softness, their 
materialism, and their cynicism were de- 
plored with varying degrees of sympathy by 
a number of writers last summer and fall. 
More recently have come rejoinders to these 
attacks. After successive indictments by Roy 
Helton and Mortimer Adler had appeared 
in the September and October issues of 
Harper's Magazine, the editors of that jour- 
nal report that they were flooded with 
“bushels of manuscripts and letters defend- 
ing the young people and replying to 
Messrs. Helton and Adler.” Several of these 
replies were published in full or in part in 
Harper's for January. 

Irwin Ross, a 1940 college graduate, cites 
statistics from the Gallup Poll and from the 
Maryland and New York City youth studies 
to show that youth in general are not fairly 
represented by the radical fringe who get 
the publicity and that they are as hardy and 
unselfish—and more idealistic—than their 
elders. Margaret Mead analyzes the contro- 
versy and relevant data from the standpoint 
of her experience as an anthropologist. She 
says that whatever the moral sense of young 
people is, it is demonstrably the resultant 
of their parents’ training. She then turns to 
the adult accusers of the young, telling them 
that their indictments of youth are but a 
reflection of their own moral bankruptcy: 
they have created a situation that gnaws 
on their sense of guilt and have tried to es- 
cape from it by making a scapegoat out of 
youth. Both writers emphasize unemploy- 
ment as the crucial problem that tends to 
frustrate people of all ages and particularly 
the young. 
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CHILDREN 

LOSELY blended with the youth prob- 
lem is the question of society and its 
children. It is probably true that society is 
doing more for its children than it ever did 
before. Is such ‘‘doing”’ for good or for evil? 
Roy Helton, in the November issue of the 
Annals of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science, says bluntly that “we 
are doing too much for our children,” thus 
putting in question the whole record of 
achievement in child welfare to which are 
devoted the thirty other articles in that is- 
sue of the Annals. He says that parents have 
exaggerated the operation of their protec- 
tive instinct, have been overindulgent, and 
have abandoned their responsibility for ex- 

ercising authority. 

This last view is echoed—surprisingly 
enough—by the young people themselves, if 
we are to accept the conclusions which Doris 
Drucker draws from her questionnaire 
study of college students concerning their 
childhood experiences. In general these stu- 
dents reported that as children they were 
subjected to fewer restraints on conduct by 
family, school, and church than they later 
thought was good for them! Mrs. Drucker 
reports her findings in the February Har- 
per’s. ; 

Mr. Helton also complains that we don’t 
have enough children. If we had more, he 
says, we would pamper each individual 
child less and the race would be spared its 
present trend toward degeneration. Again, 
Mr. Helton’s tough-minded contention 
finds able supporters. Of course, there are 
the military men who see an increase in total 
manpower as essential to national defense. 
And there are sociologists, too, who stress 
the same point. In opposition, however, are 
the women—or some of them. Speaking as 
a mother of two, Genevieve Parkhurst pro- 
tests against large-family propaganda in all 
its forms in the January Harper’s. She con- 
tends that women are entirely justified in 
their opposition to bringing children into a 
world faced with an uncertain future be- 


clouded with the bogey of increasing mili- 
tarism and economic insecurity. 


EFORE leaving this subject, however, 

let us turn back to the November An- 
nals cited above. Here is a volume that de- 
serves much more attention than we shall 
be able to give. It contains thirty-one 
articles covering 234 pages—all under the 
title, “Children in a Depression Decade, a 
Survey of the Factors Affecting Children 
from 1930 to 1940, Showing the Present 
Status of Child Welfare.” Apart from Mr. 
Helton’s provocative concluding essay and 
one other on “Objectives,” the contribu- 
tions are uniformly devoted to factual re- 
porting of research and institutional de- 
velopment. Child-welfare authorities such 
as Katharine Lenroot, Sophonisba Breckin- 
ridge, Ernest R. Groves, and J. P. Shalloo 
treat of their several specialties. Among the 
chapters that social studies teachers will 
find most helpful are: “Population Changes 
and Child Welfare,” “Child Labor,” “Un- 
derstanding Behavior Problems of Chil- 
dren,” and “Progress in Prevention of 
Juvenile Delinquency.” 


EDUCATION 

HAT do laymen think of the 
schools? The Gallup Poll found that 
a representative sampling of the general 
public substantially approves of what the 
schools are doing, has confidence in their 
staffs, and believes that they should pay 
more taxes for educational purposes. Un- 
fortunately, however, this favorable consen- 
sus of opinion receives less publicity than 
the more spectacular attacks on education 
which have been appearing with increasing 
frequency in newspapers and periodicals of 

general circulation in recent months. 
Well-known to social studies teachers are 
the indictments of textbooks made in 1939- 
40 by George Sokolsky in Liberty and by 
O. K. Armstrong in the American Legion 
Magazine—to say nothing of the opinions of 
Ralph W. Robey reported in the February 
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22 issue of the New York Times and sum- 
marized in the March g issue of Time. 
Answers to these attacks have been well 
made by Howard R. Anderson and Erling 
M. Hunt in the January and February is- 
sues, respectively, of Social Education, and 
in editorials in the March 1 Nation and 
March 3 New Republic. And this story is 
far from ended. 

While the textbook controversy gets most 
attention, other criticisms can not be ig- 
nored. The Country Gentleman last winter 
carried two successive articles by Margaret 
Weymouth Jackson followed by a teacher’s 
rejoinder. In the December issue Mrs. Jack- 
son complained that prevailing teaching 
methods fail to teach fundamentals. The 
following month her charges came closer to 
the social studies, for here she implied that 
parents know more about American history 
than teachers do, and she protested that 
teachers propagandize their “captive audi- 
ences” in the name of free speech. In the 
February issue the editors announced that 
216 letters from readers had approved of 
Mrs. Jackson’s criticisms whereas 105 had 
objected to it. Twelve of the letters are pub- 
lished, as well as an article by George W. 
Dunn, who asserts that the chief faults of 
the schools are attributable to parents and 
public indifference. 

On a quite different plane are the criti- 
cal essays of Richard M. Gummere and 
Walter Lippmann in the winter and spring 
numbers, respectively, of the American 
Scholar. Both writers deplore the decreasing 
attention which schools and colleges give to 
the traditions of the past and protest against 
the alleged superficiality of utilitarian em- 
phases in curriculum content. 

Education is destroying western culture, 
declares Mr. Lippmann. His thesis is: ‘““That 
during the past forty or fifty years those who 
are responsible for education have progres- 
sively removed from the curriculum of 
studies the Western culture which produced 
the modern democratic state. . . . 

“For what enables men to know more 


than their ancestors is that they start with a 
knowledge of what their ancestors have al- 
ready learned. . . . If the tradition of the 
past is excluded from the curricula of the 
schools, it is necessary for each generation 
to repeat the errors, rather than to benefit 
by the successes of its predecessors.” 


ORE favorable popular articles on 
education are by no means lacking. 
A sympathetic review of the Progressive 
Education Association’s Eight Year Study, 
by Dorothy Dunbar Bromley, is published 
in Harpers Magazine for March. Mrs. 
Bromley cites the recently released evidence 
that pupils from the thirty experimental 
secondary schools attained somewhat higher 
scholastic ratings in college than did the 
control group from conventional schools. 
She raises the familiar question as to 
whether secondary education should be “for 
college or for life,” and arguing for the lat- 
ter objective, she defines the issue as one of 
democratic versus artistocratic educational 
ideals. 

Most heartening of all favorable publicity 
for the schools, however, is certainly the 
eleven-page “‘photographic essay” on “Edu- 
cation for Democracy” which was featured 
in the January 13 issue of Life. Here were 
presented, without argument and without 
apology, three case studies of positive meth- 
ods and achievements in public-school civic 
education, based on the nation-wide survey 
of the Educational Policies Commission. 


“NOVELIZED History” 
EACHERS seeking reliable criteria for 
selecting historical fiction may be inter- 

ested, if not helped, by Christopher Ger- 
ould’s analysis in the March American Mer- 
cury of the recent trends toward what he 
calls “‘novelized history.” Novelized history 
“at its best is history dramatized,” and “at its 
worst, where we usually see it, it is pseudo- 
history interfered with by a plot.” As ex- 
amples he criticizes Oliver Wiswell, The 
Giant Joshua, and The Silent Drum. Mr. 
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Gerould finds an easily discernible “for- 
mula” in such works where “humor,” “love 
interest,” and like elements are injected into 
fairly creditable historical research. The 
present-day historical novelist has stressed 
history too heavily and sacrificed the crea- 
tive finesse of the novelist—to the loss of 
both literature and history. The critic warns 
Kenneth Roberts, Maurine Whipple, and 
Neil Swanson that “‘you can almost always 
sell a good novel, even if it happens to have 
a historical background,” but that the days 
of novelized history are numbered. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 

EYOND British victory will come the 

testing of professed war aims of the 
present. Will the “new Britain” and the 
“new world order” arise simultaneously 
with the peace? Many of us assume so as 
we focus attention on the defeat of Ger- 
many as an end-in-itself. Warnings are not 
lacking, however, of the dangers involved 
in the tendency of the day to subordinate 
every act of the American government to 
the single purpose of helping Britain win— 
important as the fulfilment of that purpose 
is to the preservation of American democ- 
racy. Such warnings are carefully presented 
in a series of articles by Albert Viton begin- 
ning in the February 26 issue of the Chris- 
tian Century. 

Dr. Viton, a political scientist at North- 
western University, recites some unpleasant 
chapters from the history of British im- 
perialism and asserts that there is no evi- 
dence now available that assures peace and 
a just international order in the event of 
British victory in the present war. To 
achieve these ends, British pledges and 
promises are not enough, and American as- 
sertions of moral influence are too weak to 
affect events, he says. In this situation, 
Professor Viton believes that it behooves the 
United States to assert an unequivocal for- 
eign policy that will define as our ends 


“those cultural, social, and humanitarian 
ideals which constitute our only vital inter- 
ests at stake.’’ We should then compel Great 
Britain to adhere to this policy by formal 
treaty as the price of our extending further 
aid. 
RussIA 
USSIA continues to be the unknown 
quantity in both Europe’s and Asia’s 
wars. “In both continents,” writes Na- 
thaniel Peffer, “Russia is jockeying for 
favorable position after the war.”’ In sup- 
port of this thesis, Mr. Peffer reviews the 
events of the past four years—especially in 
Asia—in a highly enlightening article in 
Current History and Forum for March (the 
first issue of this magazine since it changed 
from semi-monthly to monthly). This au- 
thority compares the present tentative 
Russo-Japanese understanding with Russo- 
German collaboration since August, 1939, 
says that both rapprochements are as transi- 
tory as they are unnatural, and specifically 
refutes the predictions of others that a 
peaceable partition of China between Japan 
and Russia may be expected. 


WAR IN THE NEAR EAST 
S these words are being written in 
early March the center of action in 
the European war is increasingly concen- 
trated in the Balkans and the eastern 
Mediterranean. What will be happening in 
April, when this article appears in print, is 
impossible to predict. In any case, teachers 
of current events will do well to refer to 
two recent articles on the Near East for 
valuable background information, although 
both of them tend to minimize the ultimate 
importance of what happens in that area. 
Louis E. Frechtling is author of “War in 
the Eastern Mediterranean” in the Foreign 
Policy Reports for February 1, and Albert 
Viton writes on “The Near East Today and 
Tomorrow” in the winter number of the 
American Scholar. 








Notes and News 








National Council at Atlantic City 

More than two hundred persons attended 
one or more of the four sessions held by the 
National Council for the Social Studies at At- 
lantic City on February 22. The program 
opened with consideration of “Defenses for 
Democracy.” Edgar B. Wesley, replacing Ma- 
jor Silas Ransopher, spoke on the history of 
American military policy and the need for in- 
cluding content on this subject in the social 
studies curriculum. William G. Carr then 
urged the necessity of our building loyalties 
to democracy among schoolchildren “with no 
ifs, ands, or buts.” 

At the luncheon meeting, Leon C. Marshall 
spoke on the possibility of applying scientific 
knowledge and method in an effort to improve 
our patterns of social living. 

Most largely attended of all the sessions was 
the “open meeting” of the Curriculum Com- 
mittee, devoted to discussion of Courses and 
Units in the Social Studies, Curriculum Series 
Number Two of the National Council, which 
had been issued in a preliminary edition im- 
mediately preceding the meeting. After the 
committee members had debated among them- 
selves as to the merits and shortcomings of the 
book, discussion was thrown open to the audi- 
ence. Although there were several criticisms to 
the effect that the volume failed to recognize 
several outstanding curriculum innovations 
of promise, that it gave too little attention 
to geography, and that it failed to inter- 
pret the social setting adequately, there was 
general agreement that Courses and Units 
should be printed in a revised edition. 

The Academic Freedom Committee, which 
had arranged the evening program, found in- 
terest in its session heightened by the textbook 
controversy precipitated by the charges made 
in that morning’s paper by Ralph W. Robey, 
reported elsewhere in this issue. Also coinci- 
dental was the broadcast that evening of a 
“People’s Platform” program on a nation-wide 
hookup devoted to discussion of the question, 
“Are School Textbooks Subversive?” After 
those present listened to this half-hour broad- 


cast, Merle Curti reported on the work of the 
Council’s Committee on Academic Freedom, 
of which he is chairman, and raised six spe- 
cific questions for discussion. With Erling M. 
Hunt presiding, the eighty persons present 
engaged in a lively discussion for more than 
two hours in an effort to help the Academic 
Freedom Committee determine what should be 
the best course for the National Council and 
its members to take in the face of growing 
pressures from lay groups designed to influ- 
ence social studies instruction. 


National Council at Milwaukee 

On Saturday, April 26, at the Hotel Pfister, 
Milwaukee, the National Council for the So- 
cial Studies will meet jointly with the Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Association, the History 
Section of the Wisconsin Education Associ- 
ation, and the Milwaukee Social Studies Club. 
The program, arranged by Burr W. Phillips, 
Grace Walsh, and Ethel DeMarsh, is: 


8:00 a.m. Breakfast 

Presiding: E. H. Evans, Whitewater. 

Speakers: Fremont P. Wirth, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, president, National Council for the 
Social Studies; and Ronald Edgerton, Madison, 
delegate to the Syracuse meeting of the NCSS. 

9:45 a.m. General Session 

Presiding: Grace Walsh, Chippewa Falls, chairman, 
Wisconsin History Section. 

Speakers: Elmer Ellis, University of Missouri, “Chaos 
or Planning in the Social Studies Curriculum”; and 
E. E. Dale, University of Oklahoma, “The Frontier 
Idiom.” 

11:15 a.m. Senior High School Section 

Presiding: Esther J. King, Racine. 

Speaker: Karen Falk, Sheboygan, “Formation of Pub- 
lic Opinion in Wisconsin during the First World 
War.” 

Discussion Leader: John D. Hicks, University of 
Wisconsin. 

11:15 a.m. Junior High and Elementary School Section 

Presiding: James T. Burns, Milwaukee. 

Speaker: Gertrude Haven, Chippewa Falls, “Vitaliz- 
ing the Social Studies toward Achieving Democratic 
Values.” 

Discussion Leader: Mary G. Kelty, Chicago. 

1:00 p.m. Luncheon 

Presiding: Ethel DeMarsh, president, Milwaukee 
Social Studies Club. 

Speaker: Philip D. Jordan, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, “Timely Tunes along Historic Highways.” 
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National Council at Boston 
On June 30, July 1, and July 2, during the 
annual meeting of the National Education As- 
sociation at Boston, the National Council for 
the Social Studies will hold four sessions. 
Howard B. Wilder, of Melrose High School, 
Melrose, Massachusetts, is chairman of the 
committee that is arranging the meetings. 
More complete details will be published in the 
May issue of Social Education. 


New England 

The New England Council for the Social 
Studies was established on January 18, 1941, 
at a meeting held in the Boston Public Library 
and attended by 150 persons from five New 
England states. After talks by John Mahoney 
of Boston University and Howard E. Wilson 
of Harvard University, a business meeting was 
held at which a constitution was adopted and 
officers were elected. The constitution empha- 
sizes the broad scope of the Council: it pro- 
poses to serve the interests of teachers of all 
the social studies in elementary schools, sec- 
ondary schools, and colleges. Another provi- 
sion specifies that at least 40 per cent of the 
members of the New England Council must 
also be members of the National Council for 
the Social Studies. 

Officers are: John E. O'Loughlin, Somerville 
High School, president; W. Linwood Chase, 
Boston University, and Mildred Ellis, Framing- 
ham High School, vice-presidents; Victor E. 
Pitkin, Reading Junior High School, secretary; 
and Helen Piper, supervisor of elementary 
grades, Lynn, treasurer. 

The next meeting of the New England 
Council for the Social Studies will be held in 
Boston on the evening of May g and the morn- 
ing of May 10. The details of the program 
will appear in the May issue of Social Educa- 


tion. 
New York 

The New York State Council for the Social 
Studies is currently undertaking a systematic 
effort to stimulate discussion meetings among 
local councils in the state to be based on the 
new publication of the State Department of 
Education: Bulletin II, A Framework of Con- 
tent for the Secondary School Program in So- 
cial Studies. Reports of such meetings will 
be published in the Bulletin of the State Coun- 


cil. In the February Bulletin there are listed 
eighteen local social studies councils, with the 
name of the president of each. Also in this 
issue is the announcement that Harold Long 
has succeeded Loren Woolston as editor. Plans 
for a summer institute on social studies, to be 
held under the auspices of the New York State 
Council, are still being considered. 


Middle States 


The thirty-eighth annual spring meeting of 
the Middle States Association of History and 
Social Science Teachers will be held in Phila- 
delphia on April 25-26, in cooperation with 
the Social Studies Club of Philadelphia and 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

On Friday afternoon, April 25, Roy F. Nich- 
ols, of the University of Pennsylvania, will 
speak on “The Historian’s Dilemma,” while 
Harold Rugg of Columbia University will dis- 
cuss “Some Difficulties in the Social Studies.” 
At the annual dinner on Friday evening will 
be presented the presidential address of John 
A. Krout, of Columbia University. 

Aspects of foreign affairs will fill Saturday’s 
program. “Contemporary Conditions in the 
Far East” will first be considered, after which 
attention will turn to “The Growing Unity of 
the Americas.” Speakers on these themes will 
be, respectively, William P. Maddox and Ar- 
thur P. Whitaker, both of the University of 
Pennsylvania. The meeting will conclude with 
a luncheon at which Raymond J. Sontag of 
Princeton University will speak on “America 
as a World Power.” 


Ohio 

A conference on graduate work in the social 
sciences, with special reference to problems 
of teacher training, was held at Columbus, 
Ohio, on February 14-15. Participating in the 
conference were representatives of the five 
state-supported universities in Ohio, including 
members of both their social science and edu- 
cation faculties. An outcome of the discussions 
was the substantial agreement of all present 
on twenty-six recommendations designed to 
improve the training of social studies teachers. 


Illinois 
The annual spring meeting of the Illinois 
Council for the Social Studies will be held 
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April 18-19 at the Pere Marquette Hotel, Pe- 
oria. The general theme for the meeting is 
“Creating an Active Civic Service Program.” 
The principal speaker on this topic will be 
Howard White of Miami University, who will 
address a general session on Saturday morning. 
Much of the time on Friday afternoon and 
Saturday will be devoted to simultaneous meet- 
ings of small seminar groups for the study of 
specific problems relevant to civic education. 


Social Studies and the Law 

A survey of the status of the social studies 
in state legislation has just been completed 
under the auspices of the Committee on Social 
Studies of the American Political Science As- 
sociation. This committee, headed by Phillips 
Bradley of Queens College, is familiar to mem- 
bers of the National Council for the Social 
Studies by reason of its recent close coopera- 
tion with our Civic Education Committee. 
The survey was made by Victor Brudney, an 
attorney with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, who holds degrees in both edu- 
cation and law. 

All forty-eight states are covered in the topi- 
cally arranged analysis of legislation, admin- 
istrative orders, and court decisions. Tables 
summarize the legal requirements and prohibi- 
tions of each of the states. From them one can 
learn precisely which states require instruc- 
tion in the federal and state constitutions, 
American history, and so forth—and also what 
types of curriculum content and textbooks are 
expressly excluded from the schools. 

Entitled “Legislative Regulation of Social 
Studies in Secondary Schools,” the survey will 
be published as a g0-page appendix in the 
Ninth Yearbook of School Law, scheduled for 
publication early in April. The yearbook, ed- 
ited by M. M. Chambers, is available for $1.00 
from the American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington. 


Research Summary 

In the new Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search, published by the Macmillan Company 
on February 15, the second longest article is 
that on “Social Studies.” In about 20,000 
words, the article summarizes the findings of 
research to date in regard to the following 
aspects of teaching the social studies: history 


and status of the social studies as school sub- 
jects, objectives, curriculum, social learning, 
methods, equipment, special problems, and the 
social studies teacher. Although principal at- 
tention is given to reported conclusions, men- 
tion is also made of research techniques and 
problems needing further investigation in this 
field. An extensive bibliography is included. 
The article was written by Wilbur F. Murra, 
Edgar B. Wesley, and Norah E. Zink. 


The Council for Democracy 

Last summer, while European democracies 
were crumbling, a group of distinguished 
Americans established an organization devoted 
to saving American democracy by strengthen- 
ing American morale and frankly propagandiz- 
ing for democracy with the American people. 
This organization, the Council for Democracy, 
adopted the dual policy of working through 
existing pro-democracy groups and carrying on 
activity in its own name. It has, accordingly, 
sponsored the preparation and distribution of 
pamphlets, posters, syndicated newspaper arti- 
cles, and magazine articles, and has sponsored 
radio programs and community conferences. 

For your classroom bulletin board, write to 
the Council for the free poster containing “A 
Letter about America,” which was mailed (in 
translation) to “thousands of people in Ger- 
many, Italy, and Russia, to see if a simple, 
factual statement about American democracy 
would be allowed to reach citizens of totali- 
tarian states.” 

Write also for the free pamphlet, Free 
Schools—a Bulwark of American Democracy. 
The address is 285 Madison Avenue, New York. 


American Council on 
Public Affairs 


“Authoritative facts and significant opin- 
ions” concerning contemporary social and eco- 
nomic problems represent the commodities 
currently being distributed in book and pam- 
phlet form by the American Council on Public 
Affairs. The books published by the Council 
are almost entirely devoted to research in the 
social sciences (Social Education, November, 
1940, p. 510). The pamphlets vary greatly in 
kind, but almost all of them are certain to be 
useful in teaching social studies. For a com- 
plete list, write to the Council, 1734 Eye 
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Street, Washington. Some of the titles are: 


Freedom of Assembly and Anti-Democratic Groups, a 
Memorandum of the Council for Democracy, 27 pp., 
25 cents. 

Community Employment Problems under Defense, a 
Memorandum of the Council for Democracy, 23 pp., 
25 cents. 

The Future of the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
by Theodore Kraft, 29 pp., 50 cents. 

The United States Navy in National Defense, by Frank 
Knox, 40 pp., 25 cents. 

Want in the Midst of Plenty: The Genesis of the Food 
Stamp Plan, by Roy Harvey, 35 pp., 50 cents. 


On Democracy and Freedom 

The Conference on Democratic Processes in 
the State of New York (Dixon Ryan Fox, chair- 
man) will send on request copies of an 8-page 
leaflet on “Meanings of Democracy,” with a 
well-written “Credo” and a list of direct state- 
ments defining twelve significant aspects of 
democracy. The same organization has initi- 
ated a series of “Notebooks on Democracy,” 
the first of which is written by President Henry 
Noble MacCracken and Professor Charles Gor- 
don Post of Vassar College with the title Invi- 
tation to Freedom: An Introduction to Civil 
Liberties. The Notebooks sell for 10 cents a 
copy with discounts for quantities. Address 
152 Washington Avenue, Albany. 

Freedom or Fascism? is a forcefully written 
beautifully printed, illustrated booklet, pre- 
pared by the Connecticut League of Women 
Voters and published by the Yale University 
Press. “This pamplet tells the straightforward 
story of the essential differences between the 
fascist way of life and the American.” 56 pp., 
25 cents. 

A new booklet for high school pupils by 
Alan F. Griffin, published by Henry Holt and 
Company, was cited incorrectly by this de- 
partment last month. The correct title is 
Freedom, American Style; there are 182 
pages; and the price is 80 cents a copy. 


For Consumer Education 

Consumer Economics, an Activity Guide- 
book for High School Students, by Herman 
Gall, is a combined text and workbook. Pub- 
lished by the Institute for Consumer Educa- 
tion, Columbia, Missouri (75 cents). From the 
same source is a 169-page book entitled The 
Consumer and Defense, telling particularly 
about the work of the consumer division of the 
Defense Commission (75 cents). 


Read Your Labels, by Helen Dallas and 
Maxine Enlow, is a practical pamphlet aid for 
teaching pupils some lessons in buymanship. 
Graphically written and illustrated with car- 
toons and charts. A Public Affairs Pamphlet, 
29 pages, 10 cents. Available from Silver Bur- 
dett Company, New York. 

“Budgeting Is Fun!” is an article in the 
February issue of Clearing House telling about 
the “consumer clinic” for students at Stephens 
College, and the related course in “Personal 
Finance.” 

An annotated bibliography on “Consumer 
Education” is available for 10 cents from the 
Service Center of the Progressive Education 
Association, 221 West 57th Street, New York. 
Included are high school textbooks and pam- 
phlets as well as general references. 


For Study of Latin America 

With increasing attention to the study of 
Latin America in elementary and secondary 
schools, a prodigious amount of reading mate- 
rials has recently appeared in this field for 
pupils and teachers. The observance of Pan 
American Day on Monday, April 14, will 
doubtless stimulate still more the production 
and use of such materials. For a free packet 
of teaching aids designed for use in connection 
with Pan American Day, write to the Pan 
American Union, Washington. Also available 
from the Union are: 


Syllabus for the Teaching of Latin American History 
in High Schools, by A. Curtis Wilgus. Free. 

The Americas at a Glance, up-to-date statistical sum- 
maries and lists on population, area, cities, exports, 
and other aspects of Latin American countries. Free. 

“Philatelic Who’s Who” series. Brief biographies of 
Latin American leaders whose pictures have appeared 
on postage stamps. Facsimiles of the stamps are re- 
produced. Separate booklet for each country. 10 
cents each. (It is also possible to purchase stamps 
of current issues from the Stamp Section of the Pan 
American Union.) 

Annotated list of all Pan American Union publica- 
tions. Free. 


The Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York, has published the following, 
available at 25 cents each. 


Look at Latin America, by Joan Raushenbush. A 
“Headline Book,” devoted to compact summaries of 
social and economic information, illustrated with 
numerous charts and maps. 

Challenge to the Americas, by J. I. B. McCulloch. 
Military, political, and economic aspects of hemi- 
sphere defense. 
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The Good Neighbors, by Delia Goetz and Vivian Fry. 
A brief history of Latin America since 1492, including 
relations with the United States. 


The NEA Department of Secondary Teach- 
ers, Committee on Inter-American Relations, 
Room 1901, 130 West 42nd Street, New York, 
publishes a monthly newsletter. Also available 
from this source is The Pan American Club, 
by Joshua Hochstein, a manual of suggestions 
for organizing clubs and programs in high 
schools (25 cents). 

The NEA Committee on International Re- 
lations, 1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., Washing- 
ton, issued its third newsletter of the current 
school year in February with twelve pages of 
news and bibliographies devoted almost en- 
tirely to teaching Latin American relations, 
and with a new title, Among Us. Also prepared 
for this committee is a new 74-page bibliogra- 
phy, Latin American Backgrounds, available 
from the NEA for 25, cents. 

The popular magazine, Pan American, 103 
Park Avenue, New York, now gives some at- 
tention to teaching problems. In its January 
issue was a list of specific suggestions to teach- 
ers, entitled “Study Suggestions on Latin 
America,” by Ernesto Galarza. 

The Pan American Council, 84 East Ran- 
dolph Street, Chicago, holds frequent meetings 
and issues a monthly Bulletin. Teachers inter- 
ested in Inter-American affairs who live in the 
Chicago area should get in touch with this 
organization. Membership is $2.50 a year. 

Survey Graphic for March is a special issue 
of 116 pages entirely devoted to “The Ameri- 
cas: North and South.” Available from Survey 
Associates, 112 East 19th Street, New York, at 
50 cents a copy, or three for $1.00. 

Brazil: a Land of Opportunity is a bulletin 
of the Curriculum Laboratory of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. Price 50 cents. 

The Americas: a Course of Study for the 
Secondary School is a 9-page mimeographed 
summary and outline of a one-year course pre- 
pared and taught by W. Harry Snyder in the 
ninth grade of the Demonstration High School, 
State Teachers College, Upper Montclair, New 
Jersey. Available from the author for 25 cents. 


Free and Inexpensive Materials 

Bill of Rights Poster. A reprint of the first 
ten amendments to the Constitution framed in 
an attractive four-color picture border, making 


a poster 11 x 14 inches, is available free from 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, 
Boston. 

From the Federal Government. A new 24- 
page pamphlet of the United States Office of 
Education, entitled New Government Aids to 
Teachers, lists free and low cost books, pam- 
phlets, charts, maps, exhibits, films, slides, and 
other materials available from the federal gov- 
ernment. 

The German Library of Information, 17 
Battery Place, New York City, will send free to 
anyone requesting it a weekly periodical, 
Facts in Review, attractively printed and illus- 
trated. It is, of course, devoted to content 
favorable to Germany, and as such makes ex- 
cellent material for the study of propaganda. 
Much space is devoted to non-military aspects 
of life in war-time Germany. 

Bibliographies. An annotated bibliography 
of bibliographies of free and inexpensive edu- 
cational materials constitutes Curriculum Bul- 
letin No. 4 of the University of Oregon Cur- 
riculum Laboratory (price 25 cents). In the 
same series, Bulletin No. 24, entitled Price 
Lists of Inexpensive Teaching Materials, con- 
tains publishers’ price lists and order blanks 
for inexpensive unit plans, pamphlets, and 
other source materials (price 15 cents). Both 
bulletins are mimeographed and may be se- 
cured from the University of Oregon Coopera- 
tive Store, Eugene. 

A detailed guide to public housing projects 
in all parts of the United States with pertinent 
information to aid those wishing to visit such 
projects has been prepared by the National 
Public Housing Conference, 122 East 22nd 
Street, New York. Mimeographed, 50 pages, 10 
cents. 

Four recent numbers of the L.I.D. Pamphlet 
Series are: The Federal Government and Func- 
tional Democracy, by Harry W. Laidler; The 
Middle Class and Organized Labor, by Robert 
Morss Lovett; Thirty-five Years of Educational 
Pioneering—and a Look Ahead, by John 
Dewey, Jonathan Daniels, Norman Thomas, 
and others; and Workers’ Education Today, 
by Mark Starr. Each of the first three pam- 
phlets is 32 pages, 10 cents; the last is 48 pages, 
15 cents. Order from the League for Indus- 
trial Democracy, 112 East 19th Street, New 
York. 

The World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Ver- 
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non Street, Boston, began in January a new 
pamphlet series entitled “America Looks 
Ahead.” Each pamphlet will deal with the 
relations between the United States and one 
other country with emphasis on issues likely 
to arise in the near future as a result of the 
wars in Europe and Asia. First in the series 
is Australia and the United States, by Fred 
Alexander of the University of Western Aus- 
tralia. Second is Canada and the United States, 
by F. R. Scott of McGill University. These 
pamphlets sell at 25 cents each, with substan- 
tial discounts for quantities. 

Exploring Your Community is a guide to 
community study with younger children, com- 
piled by Gladys L. Potter. Available from the 
Association for Childhood Education, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street N.W., Washington. 31 pp. 35 
cents. 

Defense is the official weekly bulletin of the 
National Defense Advisory Commission, cov- 
ering all subjects relating to government activ- 
ities in national defense. Subscription prices 
are: 75 cents for 52 issues; 25 cents for 13 is- 
sues; single copies, 5 cents. Order from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


“Share the Knowledge’ Plan 

Commissioner of Education John W. Stude- 
baker recently announced the establishment 
in the United States Office of Education of a 
new national defense service to schools. It is 
the Information Exchange on Education and 
the National Defense. The Exchange will 
speed up the process by which schools and col- 
leges from coast to coast may learn and profit 
from promising new ideas and defense pro- 
grams. Schools are asked to cooperate with the 
Exchange in three ways: (1) send in materials; 
(2) tell about new and revised courses, train- 
ing programs, or community educational ac- 
tivities which schools consider valuable in con- 
nection with defense; and (3) tell what kinds 
of help are most needed from the Exchange. 

The Exchange will prepare kits and folders 
containing the information and teaching ma- 
terials which it receives and these will be 
loaned without charge to teachers, students, 
libraries, and others requesting them. 


Guides to Pamphlet Material 
The Pamphleteer Monthly lists about 300 
titles of new pamphlets each month, classified 


and cross-indexed. The cost is 20 cents a copy 
or $2.00 for a one-year subscription. Subscrib- 
ers receive 10 per cent discount on the pur- 
chase of listed pamphlets when ordered 
through the publisher of the Monthly. Ad- 
dress P.O. Box 8, Times Square Station, New 
York. 

The Florida Curriculum Laboratory, under 
the direction of H. E. Nutter, maintains an 
extensive collection of pamphlet material of 
use to teachers and pupils. Cumulative anno- 
tated bibliographies of this material are pub- 
lished in processed form at irregular intervals. 
During the current school year such bibliogra- 
phies have been issued on “Health,” “Hous- 
ing,” “Guidance,” and “National Defense.” 
The last-named is 15 pages in length and 
contains about 200 items, a few of which are 
cited in the succeeding note. These bibliogra- 
phies are available at 15 cents each from the 
Laboratory, University of Florida, Gainesville. 


Pamphlets on Defense 
The following pamphlets and annotations 
are taken from a bibliography issued by the 
Florida Curriculum Laboratory, University of 
Florida. 


America’s Choice Today, World Affairs Pamphlets, 
Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38th Street, New 
York, July, 1940. 25 cents. “The critical decisions 
and problems forced upon the United States by the 
crash of events in Europe.” 

America’s Problem of National Defense, Herbert L. 
Baker Foundation, Princeton University, Princeton, 
N.J., 1939, 22 pp. 15 cents. “An excellent analysis.” 

Hemisphere Solidarity—Some Economic and Strategic 
Considerations, Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, 405 West 117th Street, New York, 1940, 
10 pp. Free. 

Labor’s Stand on National Defense, Edna M. Zollars, 
1783 Lanier Place N.W., Washington, 1940, 19 pp. 
10 cents. “An evaluation of the attitude of labor as 
to national defense in the light of labor’s past record 
in connection with governmental policies.” 

Picture Story of U.S. Arms Expansion, National So- 
ciety of Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Washington, July 14, 1940. Free. “Pictograph pre- 
senting an estimate of the growth in the nation’s 
armed forces—man power, equipment, and ships—to 
be purchased with a major part of the defense ap- 
propriations.” 

The War and American Jobs, Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 1700 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, 1940, 48 pp. 
50 cents. “Outlines the economic adjustments our 
country must make for the duration of the war, 
analyzes the major probabilities of the future, and 
attempts to trace their likely results in terms of 
the effects they may have upon our working lives.” 
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Resource Units on Social Problems 

Last November the General Education 
Board granted $17,500 jointly to the National 
Council for the Social Studies and the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals for 
the preparation of resource units on social 
problems. Topics to be dealt with include: 
public finance, urbanism, agriculture, youth, 
war, machines and technology, and about 
twenty others. Distinguished scholars have 
been asked to prepare the subject-matter con- 
tent of each unit, and social studies teachers 
will collaborate in the preparation of outlines, 
bibliographies, suggested activities, plans for 
evaluation, and the like. Both types of contri- 
butions will be published in a single booklet, 
similar in general arrangement to Bulletin 
No. 14 of the National Council, entitled Hous- 
ing America. 

Preparation of several of the units has al- 
ready begun. It is hoped to have them in ten- 
tative mimeographed form for try-outs during 
the school year 1941-42 and to publish them 
before the end of 1942. 

The joint committee in charge of the project 
consists of: I. James Quillen, Erling M. Hunt, 
and James A. Michener, for the NCSS; Gor- 
don Mackenzie, E. C. Cline, and John D. Hull, 
for the NASSP. Coordinators, in charge of 
actual administration, are P. B. Jacobson and 
Louis Wirth, of the University of Chicago. 


National Archives 

Historical workers have already had good 
reason to be thankful that in 1934 the federal 
government established the National Archives 
to concentrate in one collection the records 
of the numerous scattered departments and 
agencies of the government. More thanks are 
now due for publication of an excellent Guide 
to the Material in the National Archives. This 
volume is intended primarily to help those 
who will presumably want to use the listed 
documents in research, but it will also be help- 
ful to teachers of American history every- 
where because of the clear picture which it 
gives—with its explanations, classifications, and 
good indexing—of the records kept by our gov- 
ernment. The 303-page volume may be pur- 
chased for 40 cents (paper bound) or 70 cents 
(cloth bound) from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 


To Help in Textbook Issue 

When lay groups in a community attempt to 
censor the textbooks used in social studies 
classes, the responsibilities of the social studies 
teacher are heavy. To help any teacher in such 
a situation who asks for help, the Academic 
Freedom Committee of the National Council 
for the Social Studies is at present working on 
plans for a free packet service. It is proposed 
to have prepared a large number of “packets 
to aid teachers in textbook controversies,” each 
of which will contain summaries of statements 
on textbook selection, bibliographies, reprints, 
specific suggestions on procedures to adopt 
when textbooks are attacked, and—above all— 
case studies of how textbook attacks have been 
handled in particular situations. To secure the 
information needed for such case studies, teach- 
ers are urged to report cases to any member 
of the Committee: Merle Curti, chairman, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City; Ruth West, Lewis and Clark High 
School, Spokane, Washington; and Howard 
E. Wilson, Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. 

If you know of any case in which external 
pressures have been applied to social studies 
textbooks—whether justified or unjustified, suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful—please write at once 
to one of the persons named above. Write, even 
if your information is second-hand and in- 
complete, as the committee will investigate 
fully before using any case reported. Informa- 
tion submitted as confidential will be treated 
as such. It is hoped to have packets ready for 
distribution before the end of April. 


Readers are invited to send in items—pro- 
grams and accounts of meetings, curriculum 
changes and classroom experiments, or per- 
sonal items of general interest—for “Notes and 
News.” Items for October should be sent in by 
September 1. Send to W. F. Murra, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street N.W., Washington. 


Contributors to this issue include Phillips 
Bradley, M. M. Chambers, W. Linwood Chase, 
Robert S. Ellwood, John A. Krout, Burr W. 
Phillips, Victor E. Pitkin, William Van Til, 
and Howard White. 
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Radio 


Programs marked CBS are broadcast over 
the Columbia network and those marked NBC 
may be heard over the National system. Mu- 
tual programs are designated by the letters 
MBS. 

All times are Eastern Standard. 


Sundays 

12:15-12:30 P.M. “I’m an American” NBC-Blue 

2:00- 2:15 P.M. “American Pilgrimage” NBC-Blue. 
April 6, “Lew Wallace”; April 13, 
“Henry Thoreau”; April 20, “Ralph 
W. Emerson”; April 27, “Washington 
Irving” 

2:30- 3:00 P.M. “University of Chicago Round Table” 
NBC-Red 

8:00- 8:45 P.M. “American Forum of the Air” MBS 


Mondays 

9:15- 9:45 A.M. “Americans at Work” CBS. April 7, 
“Nitrates”; April 14, “Aluminum”; 
April 21, “Pan-America” 

6:00- 6:15 P.M. “Citizens All” NBC-Red 

10:30-11:00 P.M. “National Radio Forum” NBC-Blue 


Tuesdays 

9:15- 9:45 A.M. “Wellsprings of Music” CBS. April 
g, “Music of the Plains” 

6:30- 6:45 P.M. “These United States” MBS 


Wednesdays 

9:15- 9:45 A.M. “New Horizons” CBS. April 2, 
“Foods for the New World”; April 
9, “River of Gold” (The Yukon); 
April 16, “Boom Days in the Jungle” 
(Brazil); April 23, “Streams of Green 
Gold” (Reforestation) 

7:30- 8:00 P.M. “Cavalcade of America” NBC-Red 


Thursdays 

12:00-12:15 P.M. “Conservation Reporter” MBS 

8:15- 8:30 P.M. “Border Patrol” (U.S. Department of 
Justice) MBS 

10:00-10:30 P.M. “Parade of the News” MBS 


Fridays 

9:15- 9:45 P.M. “This Living World” CBS. April 4, 
“The Monroe Doctrine”; April 18, 
“Working for Permanent Peace”; 
April 25, “The American Way” 

11:15-11:30 P.M. “The Story Behind the Headlines” 
NBC-Red 


Saturdays 

12:00-12:45 P.M. “American Education Forum” NBC- 
Blue 

3:30- 4:00 P.M. “New World Diplomacy” MBS 

8:15- 8:30 P.M. “Man and the World” NBC-Blue 


Radio Notes 


“America’s Town Meeting of the Air” con- 
cludes its current year in May. If your stu- 
dents have not formed listening groups to hear 
this program every Thursday evening and 
to continue the discussion after each session, 
there is still time to do so. Write to Town 
Hall, Inc., 123 West 43d Street, New York 
City, for directions for forming a listening 
group and for materials to stimulate discus- 
sion. Continuance of the “Town Meeting” for 
five more years with the National Broadcasting 
Company was assured in February when a five- 
year renewal contract was signed between the 
company and Town Hall officials. 

The Mutual Broadcasting System recently 
announced that during 1940 five universities— 
Rutgers, Kentucky, Columbia, Ohio State, and 
Northwestern—prepared educational programs 
for special broadcasts. 

The Federal Radio Education Committee is 
now issuing an 111-page mimeographed sylla- 
bus for a college course on radio for teachers, 
supervisors, and school administrators, entitled 
Radio in Education. A list of periodicals on 
radio education and another on sources of in- 
formation in education by radio are appended. 
Copies may be obtained at 50 cents each from 
the Federal Radio Education Committee, Of- 
fice of Education, Washington. 

Described as “A complete, trail-blazing, fact- 
finding, test-giving program, studying research 
into the past, present, and future of Radio in 
America,” Radio and the Printed Page by 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld, director, Office of Radio 
Research, Columbia University, has recently 
been issued by Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, 270 
Madison Avenue, New York City. Copies are 
$4.00 each. 
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An encouraging trend in dramatic programs 
in history is shown by a recent undertaking 
by station WNYC, New York City’s municipal 
station. In a series of programs broadcast each 
Sunday from 5:00 to 6:00 P.M., the lives of 
great men and women in the world’s history 
are high-lighted. Among the figures being pre- 
sented are Paine, Jackson, Franklin, Twain, 
Madame Curie, Dickens, Gompers, Columbus, 
and Da Vinci. It is to be regretted that these 
programs are not broadcasted during school 
hours and available for classroom use. 

WSB of Atlanta presents an educational fea- 
ture called “Pan-America,” Tuesdays at 10:30 
p.M. The program portrays the lives of notable 
Latin Americans. The popularity of this pro- 
gram is attested to by enthusiastic responses 
from listeners in go states. 

In cooperation with Regis College of Den- 
ver, station KTEL (Denver), KFKA (Greeley), 
and the Mountain-Plains Network of MBS, 
present “Soldiers and Saints” each Friday at 
8:30 P.M. In this series, the history of the West 
is presented through the activities of the 
Jesuits. 

Among the new listener’s aids available from 
the National Broadcasting Company, New 
York City, are: reprints of University of Chi- 
cago Round Table broadcasts with charts, 
bibliographies, and questions for analysis; re- 
prints of scripts of “Unlimited Horizons”; re- 
prints of discussions of “Citizens All”; reprints 
of the weekly “America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air’; aad reprints of scripts from “The 
Story Behind the Headlines.”” These reprints 
and scripts may be had at 10 cents each. 


Recordings 

A series of twenty recordings on “The 
Growth of Democracy” presenting authenti- 
cated dramatization of salient episodes in the 
development of democratic institutions are 
now available from Erpi Classroom Films, 
Inc., 35-11 35th Avenue, Long Island City, 
New York. Produced by William Exton, Jr., in 
collaboration with Professor Harry J. Carman 
of Columbia University, the series traces the 
story of democracy from Magna Charta to the 
United States Constitution. These twenty re- 
cordings are available on ten 12-inch, double- 
faced discs, to be played on any standard rec- 
ord-playing equipment. Study guides have 
been prepared for each record. The price of 


the album of ten records with the study guides 
is $25. 

The Educational Radio Script Exchange, 
United States Office of Education, Washington, 
has available a recording entitled “This New 
World of Peace.” It is a 30-minute dramatic 
program commemorating the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Pan-American 
Union, recorded on two sides of a 16-inch 
transcription playable at 3314 r.p.m. The price 
is $3.75. 

A catalog of educational recordings may be 
obtained from Radio Transcription Company 
of America, Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood, 
California. Among the recordings are 39 dra- 
mas of American history called ‘Frontier 
Fighters.” All on 16-inch electrical transcrip- 
tions. Each has a playing time of approxi- 
mately 15 minutes and revolves at a speed of 
3314 r.p.m. Two programs, pressed back to 
back on one electrical transcription are priced 
at $3.75, f.0.b. Hollywood. 


Motion Picture Notes 

The Ohio State University News Letter for 
February, 1941, highly recommends the “su- 
perior reviewing service provided each month 
by Motion Picture Reviews, published by the 
Women’s University Club, 943 South Hoover 
Street, Los Angeles. It is well worth the one 
dollar annual cost.” 

Bell and Howell Company, 1801 Larchmont 
Avenue, Chicago, recently released their new 
52-page educational film catalog, available on 
request. 

The center of activity among the docu- 
mentarists is the Association of Documentary 
Film Producers, 58 West 45th Street, New 
York City. During 1940 this group produced 
35 documentary films most of which were dis- 
tributed by commercial agencies. Among these 
films were Willard Van Dyke’s “Valley-Town,” 
a story of technological unemployment in a 
Pennsylvania steel town; “The Power and the 
Land,” in which Joris Ivens depicted the work 
of the Rural Electrification Administration; 
“Merit System Advancing,” showing the oper- 
ation of the civil-service system under the New 
York City Municipal Civil Service Commis- 
sion; and “Men and Dust,” which shows the 
ravages of silicosis. Many films are now in pro- 
duction including portrayals of Mexico, civil 
liberties, slum clearance, refugees, and South 
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America. At present the teacher can do little 
more than hope that his local exhibitor will 
book these films and bring pressure upon him 
to do so. If you are interested in getting these 
films in a 16-mm. version for use in the class- 
room, let the officials of the Documentary 
Films Producers know of your desire. 

A little more than two years ago Teaching 
Films Custodians, 25 West 43rd Street, New 
York City, began the distribution of short sub- 
jects originally intended for theatrical use. A 
large number of these films have been added 
to film libraries throughout the country. Re- 
cently a committee under the leadership of 
Professor Mark May of Yale University and 
including Boyd Rakestraw of the University of 
California, L. Brewster of the Harvard Film 
Service, J. E. Childs of Providence, and W. H. 
Hartley of the State Teachers College at Pater- 
son, New Jersey, have reviewed and evaluated 
the theatrical shorts produced in the past year 
or two. The selected films will soon be listed 
in a new catalog obtainable from Teaching 
Films Custodians. Among the films selected are 
many of the Warner Brothers historical shorts 
in technicolor such as “The Monroe Doctrine” 
and “Old Hickory.” 


Classroom Film Review 


Title: The Four Hundred Million. 

Distributor: Garrison Films, 1600 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Length: 6 reels (59 minutes running time). 

Type: 16-mm., sound. 

Grade-level suitability: high school, college. 

Cost: Rental price $15.00 per day. 


The picture opens with a few harrowing 
scenes from war-torn Shanghai. Then it jumps 
back to give an extremely sketchy explana- 
tion of the background of present events, be- 
ginning with an almost unrecognizable refer- 
ence to the Chinese Revolution of 1912 and 
continuing with a few poetic but unenlighten- 
ing comments on Sun Yat-sen. Next, of course, 
Chiang Kai-shek and Madame Chiang come 
into the picture for brief mention. A feeling 
for the self-sacrificing devotion, now possessed 
by the Chinese people, for China—a loyalty for 
the first time elevated above that to family, or 
village, or province—is successfully communi- 
cated through shots of street-corner meetings, 
and of the funeral of the Unknown Chinese 
Soldier. These street-corner meetings are 


among the best scenes in the movie. Sequence 
is given to the war scenes by following through 
the story of a guerilla campaign, which cul- 
minates in the recapture of a town by the 
Chinese. 

The Four Hundred Million is quite obvi- 
ously a bit of special pleading for the Chinese. 
This pleading would be more effective if it 
were less obvious—if the sermonizing at the 
beginning and the end were left out, and if 
the scenes were allowed to speak for them- 
selves. It would fill an important need if it 
gave more attention to an explanation of how 
the present situation came about, instead of 
devoting so much time to war-scenes already 
familiar from the newsreels. 

The scenes from guerilla warfare are good 
in that they reveal (as does also Hemingway’s 
For Whom the Bell Tolls) that even guerilla 
warfare has to be planned and organized. 
Things typically Chinese that come into the 
picture incidentally are the music, to us weird 
and dissonant, and an efficient way of eating 
with chopsticks. 

No attempt is made to explain the Japanese 
viewpoint—the conditions that led the Jap- 
anese to undertake and in their eyes justify 
the present aggression. Americans, even chil- 
dren, could understand without condoning or 
in any way lessening their determination to 
resist aggression. The statement that Japan has 
conquered Formosa, Korea, and Manchuria; 
is attempting to conquer China; and plans to 
conquer Soviet Russia, the Philippines, and 
California, and finally the world, is unwar- 
ranted. 

The scenes that deal with the scrap-iron 
problem are out of date, but the much larger 
problem of our continuing to sell supplies to 
Japan while we weep for China is not. 

CHRISTIANA MCFADYEN 


Women’s College 
University of North Carolina 


Map News 


The Denoyer-Geppert Company, 5235 Ra- 
venswood Avenue, Chicago, will send to teach- 
ers a new brochure entitled “Student Aids for 
the Social Studies.” Among the materials listed 
are desk outline maps, wall outline maps, his- 
tory map studies, colored history maps, history 
atlases, and rubber stamp sets for stamping 
pictorial symbols on outline maps. 
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One of the outstanding developments in re- 
cent years in the field of classroom maps has 
been the markable wall outline map. The 
School Products Bureau of 517 South Jefferson 
Street, Chicago, now has on the market a set 
of seven double-mounted maps, fourteen maps 
in all. Known as the “white blackboard” map, 
they are mounted on heavy cardboard covered 
with a layer of transparent material on which 
it is possible to mark with special soft-bodied 
crayons. The marks may be erased completely 
by rubbing with a soft cloth. The map lines are 
underneath the surface and can not wear off. 
The maps are mounted on panels as follows: 
U.S. opposite Europe, Europe opposite Asia, 
Asia opposite World, World opposite U.S., 
Africa opposite U.S., South America opposite 
U.S., and North America opposite Africa. The 
panels cost $31.50 per set of seven, or $5.75 
each. 

A brochure entitled Seven Criteria for Se- 
lecting Maps, Charts, and Globes may be ob- 
tained free from A. J. Nystrom and Co., 3333 
Elston Avenue, Chicago, or 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

To help students understand the problems 
now facing our country, the American Educa- 
tion Press, 400 South Front Street, Columbus, 
Ohio, has issued a 12-page map supplement 
showing the theaters of war and international 
intrigue. These maps are given free to sub- 
scribers to Current Events, Every Week, and 
Our Times, three school current-events papers. 


Pictorial Material 

A series of specially illustrated pamphlets 
have been prepared under the direction of 
Dr. Charles H. Judd by the National Youth 
Administration. The titles are: Electricity, 
Standards, Agriculture, Roads, Automobiles, 
and Weather. Copies may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, at 15 cents per copy. 

The Educational Forum for February, 1941, 
contains a valuable portfolio on “The Story 
of Roads.”’ In a series of eleven pictures it 
traces road building from Roman days to the 
contribution of Macadam. 

“The story of the American merchant ma- 
rine is told by means of pictorial statistical 
charts, and lithographs in a 61-page booklet 
entitled America Builds Ships. Free copies may 
be had by writing to the United States Mari- 


time Commission, Washington.” (School Life, 
February, 1941) 

A new magazine for boys and girls of all 
ages called True Comics is being launched by 
the publishers of Parents’ Magazine. This mag- 
azine answers the demand of parents and edu- 
cators for a worthy substitute for the lurid 
and impossible fictional characters which ap- 
pear in the seventy-odd “comic” magazines now 
on the market. True Comics, under the editor- 
ship of David T. Marke, deals with exciting 
events of past and present history. The only 
similarity to the usual “comic” magazine is 
the format and use of color. The first issue 
contained the life of Winston Churchill as 
“War Hero No. 1,” a picture story by Hendrik 
Willem van Loon, the story of Simon Bolivar, 
the origin of the Olympic Marathon, the story 
of the first naval submarine, the conquest of 
yellow fever in Cuba, and the story of George 
Rogers Clark. The magazine has made an 
auspicious beginning and serves a real and 
long-felt need. To this reviewer the first issue 
seemed somewhat lacking in the element of 
suspense to which the usual comic owes much 
of its appeal. The magazine is scheduled to 
appear bi-monthly. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York City, is now issuing a series of School 
Notebook Sheets. Pictures illustrating trans- 
portation, shelter, amusements, and other top- 
ics are to be found in this series. The sheets 
are planned primarily to be cut up and pasted 
in notebooks, but may be used effectively for 
classroom display. These sheets cost 5 cents 
each for single sheets and 10 cents for double 
sheets. A mailing charge of 5 cents is added 
to each order. Among the topics available are: 
Egypt: Building and Carpentry, Boats, Amuse- 
ments (double sheet), Foods and Farming 
(double sheet). Middle Ages: Castles and Fur- 
nishings, Sports and Pastimes, Knights in Ar- 
mor, The Holy Lands and the Crusades, 
Towns and Guilds. America: Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, Period of Expansion 1700-1760, The Rev- 
olution, The Early Republic, The Civil War. 

Stillfilm, Inc., 8443 Melrose Avenue, Holly- 
wood, California, is now offering 65 reels of 
Stillfilm strips in 35-mm. size and a 300-watt 
projector for $97.50. The cost of the films alone 
would normally be $97.50 and the projector 
retails at $57.50. The 65 reels may be chosen 
from a total offering of 150 reels. 
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Ten new filmstrips re-enacting American 
history, French history, literature, government, 
civics, geography, and other social studies have 
recently been announced by Pictorial Events, 
122 East 42nd Street, New York City. These 
filmstrips are made up of pictures taken from 
historical motion pictures and other sources. 
The following strips are now available: Les 
Miserables, The Tale of Two Cities, Abe Lin- 
coln in Illinois, The Westward Migration, Our 
Government, Holland, Switzerland, Pinocchio, 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer, and Gulliver's 
Travels. The series of ten 35-mm. filmstrips, 
with teacher’s guides is available for $25.00. 
Any single filmstrip may be purchased for 
$2.50. The writer has viewed many of the film- 
strips and found them usable. It should be 
noted, however, that most of these strips con- 
tain fifty to sixty pictures, too many for show- 
ing in one class period. 


Visual Education Number 

Visual education is featured in the February 
issue of Education, edited by F. Dean Mc- 
Clusky. Manson M. Brien contributed a study 
on the use of visual aids in the Middle Ages. 
Etta Schneider gives suggestions for utilizing 
visual aids in fostering democratic procedures, 
and Comilla Best does the same for “teaching 
Americanism.” Olga Locke Reed gives special 
attention to the problems of rural areas in “A 
Country-wide Visual Aids Program.” Ralph E. 
Brant indicates the value of pupil contribu- 
tions through camera clubs. Other articles deal 
with field trips, evaluation, and teacher train- 


ing. 


Radio Education Number 

The February issue of the Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology, entitled “Education Turns 
the Dial,” is devoted in its entirety to the prob- 
lems of presenting education to the radio audi- 
ence. C. A. Siepmann insists that radio educa- 
tion can not be highbrow, and Mortimer Adler 
takes issue with him by declaring that educa- 
tion is a task and not a game. Between these 
two views, Lyman Bryson takes a middle 
ground and calls for a compromise between 
the artist and the seeker for pure truth. George 
V. Denny, Jr., warns that “educators who try 
to make the public take what they think they 


ought to have, whether it interests them or not, 
do a great disservice to the cause of education 
for democracy.” John W. Studebaker and 
James R. Angell are among the other contribu- 
tors. 


Helpful Articles 


Davidge, Lucius L. “Education on the Air,” Junior 
College Journal, XI:322-24, February, 1941. Sugges- 
tions for the conduct of school radio broadcasts. 

DeBernardis, Amo. “Audio-Visual Aids and National 
Defense,” Educational Screen, X1X:55-57, February, 
1941. How phonograph records, maps, and other 
visual aids may aid in understanding other peoples. 
Special consideration is given to foreign language 
classes. 

Goldman, Louis. “Reincarnation through a Museum,” 
School Activities, X1I:239-40, February, 1941. How 
school museums may serve to vitalize individual sub- 
jects and integrate the work of the entire school. 

Hart, William G. “Learning Safety through Making 
Movies,” Safety Education, XX:290-92, 332, March, 
1941. The Bureau of Educational Research at Ohio 
State University, with a grant from the Highway 
Education Board of Washington, cooperates with 
nine schools in Ohio and West Virginia in making 
a series of films on safety. 

Hart, William G. “Sources of Inexpensive Teaching 
Aids,” The News Letter, VI:1-4, February, 1941. An 
annotated bibliography of master lists which direct 
teachers to sources of free and inexpensive teaching 
material. 

Knowlton, Daniel C. “The Factor of Selection in the 
Use of Visual Aids,” Educational Screen, XIX:53-55, 
February, 1941. Visual material, contends the author, 
should be as carefully selected as are textbooks. 

Norsted, M. W. “Radio Listening Habits of Students,” 
Minnesota Journal of Education, XXI1:222, January, 
1941. Report of a checklist survey of pupils’ undi- 
rected listening habits revealing very slight interest 
in educational broadcasts and extensive time devoted 
to light entertainment. 

Sullivan, Joseph E. “Report on Classroom Films,” 
Secondary Education, X:36-45, February, 1941. A 
report of the 1940 activities of the Committee on 
Classroom Films of the Department of Secondary 
Teachers. Included is a complete list of the films 
evaluated during the year as well as the rating given 
to each. 

Wood, Harrison U. “Local Industries Help Make Film 
Material,” Occupations, XIX:180-83, December, 1940. 
(Reprinted in Education Digest, February, 1941.) 
Seeking materials to acquaint students with the edu- 
cational opportunities in the community, the schools 
of Racine, Wisconsin, enlist the aid of local indus- 
tries in making a series of slides, 


Readers are invited to send items of interest 
for this department to Dr. Hartley at the edi- 
torial office, 204 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia 
University, New York. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF CONTEMPORARY CIVILIZA- 
TION. By William J. Bossenbrook and oth- 
ers. Boston: Heath, 1940. Pp. xxiii, 805. 
$3.75. 

This volume is intended for textbook use 
in college courses in history. Beginning with a 
sketch of European expansion and a discussion 
of the intellectual and political developments 
of the eighteenth century, the narrative comes 
down to 1940. The chapters are grouped under 
three sections: “Rationalism, Revolution, and 
Romanticism,” “The Ascendancy of Middle 
Class Liberalism,” and “The Quest for Unity 
in the Western World.” 

The authors “have been concerned especially 
with presenting contemporary western civiliza- 
tion as a dynamic totality.” They have sought 
therefore to relate cultural, economic, and 
social history with political currents. Synoptic 
chronological tables, interpretative introduc- 
tions to sections, maps, illustrations, and text 
are integrated to form a coherent and meaning- 
ful account. 

In richness and variety of content the book 
is striking even in a day when nearly all text- 
books devote considerable space to economic, 
social, and cultural trends. The treatment of 
economic developments—as exemplified in the 
chapter on “New Technology and the Social 
Scene”’—is particularly able and realistic. There 
are valuable chapters on certain topics usually 
ignored or inadequately discussed in textbooks. 
For example, the chapter on the organization 
of states in the eighteenth century contributes 
much to an understanding of the political his- 
tory of the century. So far as the treatment of 
science and culture is concerned, one might 
wish that fewer names were mentioned, and 
that more were said about each. Some twenty- 
five writers are found on pages 626-27. Must 
Edith Wharton—to take an example—be in- 
cluded among the writers when Gladstone is 
omitted from the statesmen? 

The format of the volume is attractive. Maps 
and illustrations are numerous and excellent. 
The comments accompanying the latter are a 
helpful feature. An adequate index is pro- 


vided. At the end of the book is a bibliography 
of general and special readings for each chap- 
ter. 

Accurate up-to-date scholarship and careful 
integration distinguish the book. Conciseness 
and compactness characterize the style. ‘The 
work should serve adequately as a textbook 
for college survey courses in the history of 
civilization. Even superior secondary school 
pupils are likely to find the book too difficult; 
for teachers, however, it should be a service- 
able reference. 

Haro_tp T. Hace 


State Teachers College 
Bemidji, Minnesota 


THe War: First YEAR. By Edgar McInnis. 
New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1940. Pp. xv, 
312. $1.50. 

BRITAIN Gors TO War. By N. Scarlyn Wilson. 
New York: Revell, 1940. Pp. 120. $1.00. 


It is a great pleasure to be able to commend 
to the favorable attention of teachers, stu- 
dents, and general readers, Mr. McInnis’ emi- 
nently fair and readable account of the first 
twelve months of the European War of 1939. 
The author, who is a member of the Depart- 
ment of History at the University of To- 
ronto, has produced a remarkably fine volume, 
in difficult circumstances. Using basically the 
chronological method, he makes clear and 
easy to remember the most important of the 
many and complex events in the international 
sphere from September 1939 through August 
1940. Naturally Mr. McInnis has had to rely 
for his facts chiefly on the leading daily news- 
papers, on the periodical publications of such 
organizations as the Foreign Policy Associ- 
ation, and the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, and on the articles in some of the 
leading British and American magazines. But 
these materials have been used with discern- 
ment and detachment, and the isolated infor- 
mation which they originally contained has 
been skilfully woven into a well-organized ‘nar- 
rative. There is also a useful chronological 
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table and a documentary appendix which con- 
tains extracts from eleven of the most pertinent 
international agreements stretching from the 
Locarno Treaty of 1925 to the Franco-German 
Armistice of 1940. The heavy responsibilities 
of the Nazis and the courage of the British 
stand out most clearly in Mr. McInnis’ story. 

Britain Goes to War is an interesting, con- 
versational account of the war as seen and 
heard through the eyes and ears of the British 
people—“the ordinary folk.” It contains humor 
and pathos; it seems to have been written pri- 
marily to tell Englishmen what other English- 
men were thinking and doing; and it makes it 
easier to understand the issues and the spirit 
behind the Battle of Britain. In anecdotal 
form the booklet offers a convincing explana- 
tion of Britain’s “staying power.” 

WALTER CONSUELO LANGSAM 

Union College 


THE NATURE OF GEOGRAPHY: A CRITICAL SuUR- 
VEY OF CURRENT THOUGHT IN THE LIGHT OF 
THE Past. By Richard Hartshorne. Lancas- 





POPULAR 
% McGraw- 


ter, Pennsylvania: Association of American 

Geographers, 1939. Pp. vi, 482. $3.00. 

Of the making of definitions there is no end. 
Scholars and writers are constantly engaged in 
efforts to explore and delimit their subjects 
and to see their relationships with other sub- 
jects. Most of these efforts are based upon 
philosophical or etymological ideas and thus 
tend to have validity only for those who accept 
the basic premises. While such results have 
value they seldom reach conclusions which are 
widely accepted. 

Professor Hartshorne has followed a differ- 
ent procedure. In order to find out the nature 
and meaning of geography, he has turned, not 
to the dictionaries, encyclopedias, and text- 
books, but to the significant geographical 
studies. His approach is pragmatic. He traces 
the development of geography as instanced in 
important contributions. While the volume is 
not a history of geography it does contain con- 
siderable information about men, ideas, and 
methods. Authorities are cited for the various 
concepts of geography, and the extensive and 
illuminating footnotes and the inclusive bibli- 
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A GIRL GROWS UP 


By Ruts Fepper, 235 pages, illustrated, 

school edition, $1.24. 
Written for all teen age girls, this book 
examines and interprets some of the com- 
monest difficulties adolescents have to 
face and describes in a lively style the 
adjustments they must make in the process 
of growing up. The problems involved 
in getting along with parents, boys, the 
world, and themselves are discussed in a 
way to make the girl see their full signifi- 
cance and go about meeting them with 
determination and enthusiasm. 


A BOY GROWS UP 


By Harry C. McKown and Marion 
LeBron, 300 pages, school edition, $1.56. 
This new book helps boys to understand 
the adult world in which they are grow- 
ing, aids them in understanding teachers, 
parents, their friends and themselves, 
gives information on correct and pleasing 
social behavior, clarifies health problems 
including sex. Also includes chapters on 
finances and jobs and helps dispel much of 
the mystery of these adult responsibilities. 








Write for further information 
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ography enable one to go on indefinitely in 
this field. Professor Hartshorne was apparently 
irked by the nonchalant way in which his col- 
leagues assumed that geography means what- 
ever any One wants it to mean. He holds that 
a careful study of geography in practice affords 
a better explanation and furnishes a better 
basis for a definition than the off-hand pro- 
nouncements of professors. 

The author traces the historical develop- 
ment of geography, describes the connotations 
of the word “landscape,” discusses the relation 
of geography and history, analyzes the prob- 
lem of geographic phenomena and the criteria 
for selecting them, describes at some length the 
concept of region, and closes with an attempt 
to show to what extent geography is a science. 
Although the organization seems to include 
almost all current issues, concepts, and prob- 
lems in the field of geography, it does not in- 
clue any specific treatment of the effects of the 
work of European geographers upon America. 
One can learn much about the development 
of geography in Germany but he finds little 
evidence of its influence on geography in this 
country. 

From this book one gains a new appreciation 
of the work of Humboldt and Ritter, an en- 
larged idea of the importance of Hettner, 
Pasarge, and Schliiter, and a new respect for 
recent and contemporary contributions. While 
the author is quite emphatic as to our debt to 
the Germans, he is equally emphatic as to the 
limited contributions of the French and Eng- 
lish. American geographers emerge in a new 
light which heightens our respect for and our 
confidence in them. They have joined and in 
some instances led trends, created methods, and 
emphasized new techniques. While the author 
is critical, argumentative, and sometimes dis- 
putatious, he nevertheless allows Sauer, Bar- 
rows, Finch, Whittlesey, and others to emerge 
as founders and leaders of geography. 

This treatment of an involved problem is 
long and in some instances very prolix. The 
answer to an answer to an implication becomes 
so involved that only the patient reader will 
persist. And the editors and the author have 
also done what they could to add to the 
confusion by a double system of pagination, 
by placing the bibliography first, and by a 
broken and ragged introductory part. In spite 
of these details of manner and arrangement, 


the book is a real contribution. The patient 
and curious will not need to look elsewhere 
for light on the question of the nature of 
geography. The teacher of geography may 
find it of interest, and the advanced student 
who is seeking to sharpen his sensitivity to 
logical categories and his appreciation of fine 
distinctions will undoubted!) revel in its de- 
tail. This subject does not need to be treated 
again for a long time. 
Epcar B. WESLEY 

University of Minnesota 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF TopAy. By W. Arthur 
Lewis. New York: Longmans, Green, 1940. 
Pp. xii, 176. $1.25. 

In contemporary literature and over the 
radio we are more and more frequently hearing 
such terms as gold standard, purchasing power, 
inflation, profit motive, bargaining power, 
competition, and balance of trade. For those 
to whom these economic terms may have little 
meaning, Mr. Lewis, a lecturer at the Univer- 
sity of London, has written this short book 
which explains some of the basic principles 
underlying our present economy and shows 
how, in actual practice, divergence from these 
basic principles has given rise to many of 
today’s economic problems. These problems, 
he contends, have little hope of solution unless 
fundamental economic laws are kept in mind. 

Foremost among his inescapable laws are 
the profit motive as a necessary Gynamic force 
in any economy, the right of ownership and 
control of private property, and the need for 
freedom of choice if the economy is to give the 
greatest satisfaction possible. Under contem- 
porary capitalism, however, social controls 
have had to supplement economic law, abuse 
of “natural” rights has too frequently been in- 
jurious to social welfare, and we have come to 
recognize a number of economic problems 
which can not be left to work out their own 
solutions. Among a few of the most notable 
problems which Mr, Lewis discusses are the 
abuses of the right to own and control private 
property, the causes of unemployment, the 
effect of immigration and trade barriers upon 
domestic and international affairs, and the 
problem of adapting and expanding the pro- 
ductive capacities of the nation to meet the 
needs of modern warfare. 
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More than one-third of the book is con- 
cerned with an analysis of how Russia, Ger- 
many, France, and the United States have tried 
to solve their economic problems. In apprais- 
ing each of the solutions the author has pointed 
out their limitations and indicated that failure 
can very frequently be traced to the disregard 
of some fundamental principle. In France, for 
example, legislating shorter hours and higher 
wages under the Blum regime must necessarily 
fail to improve the standard of living of the 
working class because of the consequent de- 
crease in production; it is economic law that 
standard of living depends upon production of 
goods and services, and to defy that law with 
any degree of success is, of course, an impossi- 
bility (pp. 153-65). 

The fifteen-page summary of the work and 
philosophy of the New Deal describes most of 
the outstanding legislative efforts of the Ad- 
ministration. The general conclusion, how- 
ever, is that “Much of President Roosevelt’s 
economic policy has been like the work of a 


man who thinks that the most obvious treat- 
ment for a patient suffering from high fever 
is to put him into the refrigerator” (pp. 171- 
72). The attempted cures have been noble and 
bold experiments whose primary value, un- 
fortunately, is that they can show policy mak- 
ers of the future what to avoid. 

Throughout the book the author has tried 
to treat the subject as simply as possible. His 
explanations are clear and free of the technical 
terms of economics. In explaining the funda- 
mentals of free economic enterprise and the 
laissez-faire economy, he has made no attempt 
to predict future trends except in implying 
that in economics there are certain eternal veri- 
ties with which all must reckon and with 
whose dictates all must sooner or later comply. 

MANSON VAN B. JENNINGS 


Horace Mann School 
Columbia University 
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GOVERNMENT AND AGRICULTURE: THE GROWTH 
OF FEDERAL FARM Alp. By Donald C. Blais- 
dell. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1940. 
Pp. xiii, 217. $1.00. 

According to Mr. Blaisdell, who until re- 
cently was an official of the Department of 
Agriculture, “the central internal problem in 
the United States is the slow assimilation of 
technological change by the institutions of 
representative government.” This problem has 
been greatly complicated by the decline of 
competition in the country’s industrial organi- 
zation, a decline which has not occurred in 
agriculture, where the freely competitive con- 
ditions of a much earlier day still reign. The 
result has been a fundamental economic mal- 
adjustment between farmers and other groups 
of producers, from which the former have suf- 
fered ever since the first World War and par- 
ticularly during the depression years. The 
farmers therefore have turned to their govern- 
ment for aid. The techniques of the govern- 
ment’s response, executed through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, are described in some 
detail by Mr. Blaisdell. ‘““The growth of federal 
farm aid,” he says, “the reasons underlying it, 
and the long steps which have been taken in 
agriculture to harmonize technology with dem- 
ocratic institutions, hold lessons of value to 
aspiring student and loyal citizen alike.” 

The chief reason for the farmer’s plight is in- 
adequate income. Even in the fabulous year, 
1929, one-half of the farms each produced less 
than $1000 worth of products, including those 
consumed on the farm. A host of evil conse- 
quences has arisen from this lack of income. 
Farm families do not enjoy as good medical 
and educational facilities as the rest of the 
population. They are woefully undersupplied 
with electricity, telephones, radios, automo- 
biles, and piped water. Many farm owners 
have been forced into tenancy; in 1880, 26 per 
cent of all farmers were tenants, while by 1935 
the figure had risen to more than 42 per cent. 
A further, and serious, consequence of inade- 
quate income is soil erosion. In their desperate 
efforts to make ends meet farmers have mined 
their land. The necessity of wringing from it 
immediate cash has prevented them from con- 
serving its fertility and long-run producing 
power. The underlying causes of the farmer’s 
plight are his customary “all-out” production 
policies; the fact that his costs absorb an ever- 


larger share of his income as time goes by; the 
tariff on manufactured goods; the growth of 
business concentration and inflexible prices; 
and the high rural birth rate, which has added 
to the rural population faster than industrial 
opportunity could absorb the surplus over 
those needed in agriculture. 

While Mr. Blaisdell traces the response of 
government to agriculture in the past, he is 
particularly concerned with what has been 
done during the Roosevelt administrations. 
The objectives of the agricultural adjustment 
programs have been to secure a higher and 
more stable farm income, to establish a balance 
between agriculture and industry with respect 
to prices and income similar to that existing 
between 1909 and 1914, to promote soil con- 
servation, and to provide reserves against pro- 
duction fluctuations. During the period of the 
first AAA, 1933-1936, the emphasis was on in- 
creasing prices and income. Producers of cot- 
ton, wheat, tobacco, corn, and hogs were 
induced to restrict production through pay- 
ments financed by processing taxes. The Su- 
preme Court invalidated the AAA in January, 
1936, and it was replaced by the Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act. This act 
especially promoted soil conservation and good 
farm management policies, according to Mr. 
Blaisdell, while the boosting of farm income 
through production adjustment was a second- 
ary objective. Payments were offered for shift- 
ing acreage from soil-depleting crops (wheat, 
cotton, corn, tobacco) to soil-conserving crops 
(the grasses, legumes, soy beans, and cow peas). 
Payments were also offered for the execution 
of soil-building practices. While both of these 
adjustment programs were worth while, it was 
found impossible to keep production and sup- 
plies “in line with demand.” A fresh attack 
upon this problem was made with the Farm 
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Act of 1938. Its objectives were various: to con- 
serve and use the soil efficiently; to assist in 
the marketing of products; to regulate com- 
merce in the basic commodities in order to 
minimize fluctuations in supplies, marketings, 
and prices; to protect the consumers by means 
of adequate reserves; and to help the farmer 
get a “fair share’”’ of the national income. This 
act, it will be noticed, embodies Mr. Wallace’s 
ever-normal granary, i.e., a “balanced flow of 
supplies” and protection against crop failure 
and drought. Concerning the operation of the 
act Mr. Blaisdell writes that “conservation 
payments, national acreage allotments, storage 
loans, and marketing quotas are the means of 
obtaining soil conservation and of balancing 
supplies with demand.” 

The phrase “balancing supplies with de- 
mand,” of course, is meaningless unless the 
prices at which the two are to be balanced are 
stipulated. The administrators of the adjust- 
ment programs have sought to balance them at 
prices which would assure the farmer a fair 
share of the country’s income. With this ob- 
jective there can be no quarrel. Yet it is dif_- 
cult to see how the ill-fed third of the nation 
can buy food at the prices necessary to assure 
the farmer a fair income. It is quite likely that 
this is an impossibility. Thus while the farm 
program assures us an adequate physical sup- 
ply of food, so “protecting the consumers,” 
it is doubtful whether agricultural products 
can be bought in volumes sufficient to prevent 
either an accumulation of surpluses or further 
and more drastic reduction of productive capa- 
city. This suggests that the long-run solution 
of the farm problem can be achieved only by 
solving the general economic difficulties, by 
discovering the causes of the ill-fed third of the 
nation, and by enabling it to buy the food it 
needs at prices remunerative to the farmer. 
However, this is not a criticism of Mr. Blais- 
dell’s description of the adjustment programs, 
nor of his advocacy of them as the best short- 
run solutions. 

The major portion of the book is devoted 
to less controversial matters. One of the most 
interesting chapters is that dealing with soil 
conservation. Here the author writes of the 
causes of erosion and loss of fertility. Lack of 
knowledge and foresight, the overgrazing of 
the ranges, the economic pressure to produce, 
and the system of tenancy have all contributed 


to the destruction of our land. The govern- 
ment is attempting to remedy the situation. 
Conservation is practiced in the national for- 
ests and on the public domain. The Soil Con- 
servation Service provides information to farm- 
ers. Payments are made for good farming 
practices under the terms of the Act of 1938. 
Landowners throughout the country are form- 
ing soil-conservation districts, in which both 
state and federal governments cooperate. 

In describing the regulatory and marketing 
services of the Department of Agriculture, its 
surplus-removal programs (of which the stamp 
plan is a well-known example), and its scien- 
tific accomplishments, Mr. Blaisdell again 
touches on the fundamental dilemma of the 
farmer. He writes that “long ago, it seems, we 
learned how to make two blades grow where 
only one grew before. Now we have trouble 
disposing of the extra blade.” The scientific 
research of the Department has greatly aided 
the farmer in growing and keeping alive that 
extra blade. Through the years other services 
have been developed to help him dispose of it. 
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Markets are regulated, extensive market in- 
formation is provided, credit is made available, 
export subsidies are granted, and research to 
discover new uses for products is in progress. 

The furtherance of farm security is another 
concern of the Department, which estimates 
that one-half of the farm population possesses 
little or no economic security. Included in this 
category are sharecroppers and laborers, people 
on farms which are unproductive or too small, 
owners heavily in debt, and young people who 
have no way of acquiring a farm. The Farm 
Security Administration attacks the problem 
of each of these groups of people by means of 
credit for the purchase, enlargement, or rehab- 
ilitation of farms. It also works toward improv- 
ing the landlord-tenant relationship, encour- 
ages diversification, and provides assistance in 
proper farm management. 

Finally, Mr. Blaisdell describes the adminis- 
trative organization of the Department of Ag- 
riculture and the work of its various bureaus. 
He shows that the techniques of democracy are 
used by the Department in every possible way. 
Not only do farmers help initiate and devise 
the programs, but nearly one and a half mil- 
lion of them are actively working on carrying 
these programs into effect. The farmers them- 
selves, for example, organize soil-conservation 
districts, vote on marketing quotas and agree- 
ments, and run the Rural Electrification Co- 
operatives. To Mr. Blaisdell the operation of 
the Department of Agriculture is a hopeful 
sign that the internal problem of the country, 
“the slow assimilation of technological change 
by the institutions of representative govern- 
ment,” can be solved by one such institution. 

Throughout the book the author scarcely 
mentions technological change or shows pre- 
cisely in what way it has been responsible for 
the farm problem. In fact the existence of this 
problem is attributed to other factors which 
may or may not have resulted from techno- 
logical change. Nor does the author analyze 
closely the economic effects of the various pro- 
grams. Their shortcomings and difficulties, if 
any, are not brought to light. However, the 
book is an excellent report on the state of the 
nation’s agriculture, and a good description of 
the efforts to improve it. 

EDMUND DE S. BRUNNER, JR. 


Brookings Institution 
Washington, D.C. 


THE PATTERN OF POLitTics: THE FOLKWAYS OF 
A DEMocRATIC PEOPLE. By J. T. Salter. New 
York: Macmillan, 1940. Pp. xiv, 246. $2.25. 
It is gratifying at a time when democracy is 

fighting for its very life to find an academician 

who has the courage, foresight, and special 
abilities to examine the bedrock of American 
politics. J. T. Salter, associate professor at the 

University of Wisconsin, writes of people, their 

attitudes, weaknesses, and virtues, and corre- 

lates all of these with that strangest of Amer- 
ican phenomena, the politician. It is in this 
correlation that the author seeks to discover 

“a pattern of politics.” 

The American voter is a curious mixture of 
good and evil. Is the future of democracy then 
to depend on a throw of chance? Professor 
Salter thinks not. “So long,” he says, “ as peo- 
ple have the wit, imagination, and knowledge 
to talk about affairs in times of stress it is most 
likely to remain free” (p. 77). 

The politician receives kindly, even sympa- 
thetic, treatment at the hands of the author. 
He, the politician, is on the whole as good, 
and as bad, as the community he represents. 
This is most aptly put by Professor Salter when 
he writes: “Each [community] chooses its poli- 
tician after its own heart a good deal as a lady 
picks the man she marries. He may not be the 
perfect man, but he is the one she wants, or 
at any rate the one that she can get” (p. 117). 

The chapter on “Personal Attention” gives 
a vivid picture of the various techniques em- 
ployed by politicians who find it to their ad- 
vantage to identify themselves with the people 
whose community they hope to represent. Pro- 
fessor Salter exhibits a knack in illustrating 
his points with a variety of stories which not 
only enable the reader to retain his arguments 
for a long period but also serve to stimulate 
further reading and thought in the field of 
every-day politics. 

This book is offered as but a preliminary 
study of the life forces which operate today to 
make our political system what it is. In a later 
edition the author promises to deal more thor- 
oughly with the problems of party organization 
and the use of money and symbols in American 
politics. What Professor Salter has written and 
what he plans to write have already received 
excellent treatment from the pens of Peter 
Odegard and E. Allen Helms in their book, 
American Politics (1938), and from Pendleton 
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Herring in his treatise, The Politics of Democ- 
racy (1940), but the magnitude of the prob- 
lems of democracy is such that it is not only de- 
sirable but also vital that a multitude of minds 
be brought to bear upon the subject. Pattern 
of Politics will serve the teacher of government 
and politics as excellent and stimulating sup- 
plementary reading to the American govern- 
ment textbooks which are for the most part 
concerned with a description of the structural 
elements of American government. 
JAMEs W. MILLER 

Michigan State College 


POLITICAL SCIENCE IN AMERICAN COLLEGES AND 
Universities, 1636-1900. By Anna Haddow. 
New York: Appleton Century, 1939. Pp. xiv, 
308. $2.50. 

This is the first comprehensive account of 
the development of the study of politics in 
higher education. Dr. Haddow has covered the 
period to 1900 definitively. 

Political science as a separate discipline de- 
veloped only after the Civil War. Dr. Haddow 
devotes over half of her study to the period 
before it emerged as a formal curriculum sub- 
ject. From college catalogs, booklists, the writ- 
ings of teachers, the diaries of the times, and 
the records of student societies, she draws an 
interesting picture of the study of politics in 
its chrysalis stages. Natural philosophy, history, 
belles-lettres even, were the seminal sources of 
all the social sciences of today, including po- 
litical science. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
statistical techniques and the principles of ad- 
ministration did not exist. Politics was related 
closely to ethics; the subjects people were con- 
cerned to analzye grew out of morals. After the 
Revolution, the moralistic tone did not disap- 
pear from political writing. In 1787, for in- 
stance, a thesis at Harvard discussed, “Is the 
distrust of Governors in a democracy the cause 
of more good than evil?” 

The nineteenth century widened the scope 
of politics as a subject of instruction. In the 
1870's and 1880's, advanced study developed 
rapidly, notably at Columbia under John W. 
Burgess, and at Johns Hopkins under Herbert 
B. Adams. By 1900, it had become a well-es- 
tablished segment of school, college, and grad- 
uate study. Throughout this as the earlier 


periods, Dr. Haddow has collected an inter- 
esting list, briefly annotated, of the texts 
through which our ancestors gained their 
insights into the political process. A more 
thorough analysis of the changing viewpoints 
over the past three centuries on contemporary 
problems as portrayed in these texts would be 
a fascinating—and useful—study. 
PHILLIPS BRADLEY 


Queens College 
Flushing, New York 


EMOTION AND CONDUCT IN ADOLESCENCE. By 
Caroline B. Zachry in collaboration with 
Margaret Lighty for the Commission on 
Secondary School Curriculum. New York: 
Appleton Century, 1940. Pp. xv, 563. $3.00. 


This volume is devoted to the findings of the 
Study of Adolescents conducted by the Com- 
mission on Secondary School Curriculum of 
the Progressive Education Association. It pre- 
sents a detailed account of the results of the 
work carried out in this project and stresses the 
importance of the data as they bear on second- 
ary education. In view of the fact that the find- 
ings of this study have served to guide the work 
of committees in various curriculum areas and 
have strongly influenced the reports of the 
Commission, it should be read in conjunction 
with these separate publications. Teachers of 
the social sciences will in this connection be 
primarily interested in the volume on The 
Social Studies in General Education. 

Emotion and Conduct in Adolescence is 
written principally to help teachers and other 
guidance workers in their understanding of the 
boys and girls they work with in high schools 
and colleges. It begins with a discussion of the 
role of education in helping youth toward an 
adulthood in which he will function as a well- 
adjusted individual contributing to the culture 
in which he lives. The authors point out that 
in a democratic society the individual is re- 
spected, but at the same time he has imposed 
on him a high degree of responsibility for 
adapting himself to the needs of others in his 
conduct. The claims of each are compatible. 
In order that those dealing with adolescents 
may have a working knowledge of the charac- 
teristic interactions going on between the ado- 
lescent and the community, the remainder of 
the book, over five hundred pages, is devoted 
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to a discussion of life adjustments with which 
the adolescent must cope. These are classified 
as “Changing Attitudes to the Self,” “Chang- 
ing Personal Relationships,” and “Changing 
Attitudes to Basic Social Institutions.” Each 
section analyzes a wealth of data bearing on 
these adjustments and is illustrated with case 
histories, quoted opinion, and so forth. The 
concluding chapter of each division is devoted 
to a summary indicating the potential role of 
the educator in helping the adolescent to make 
these essential life adjustments. 

Every teacher will find this a stimulating 
and thought-provoking book packed with in- 
formation of value to him in handling boys 
and girls. In the main it is a psychological 
study, but as such does not veer greatly toward 
the esoteric. It is upon the whole well balanced 
in its recommendations, and practical in its 
applications. One who deals constantly with 
boys and girls, as does the classroom teacher, 
will be able to offset its extreme seriousness 
by his own experiences with the ephemeral 
nature of many phases of adolescent behavior, 
and the joyousness and optimism that are also 
a part of adolescence. This is not to imply that 
the problems handled in the book are not of 
fundamental importance but just to warn the 
reader not to become too clinically minded. 
The authors in fact so caution him on occa- 
sion, but the impact of all the analysis may 
predispose him to see a problem lurking in 
every personality. 

It is heartening to have the authors point 
out that although the schools have erred most 
in attempting to “train the mind” at the ex- 
pense of rounded personality development, 
“it is now amply evident that attention to in- 
tellectual development and to work is not to 
be thrown overboard because they have been 
overemphasized. Seen in their context in the 
total functioning of the personality and so 
fostered these are essential both as aspects of 
social development and as means toward de- 
velopment in other aspects.” 

Within the scope of a brief review it is im- 
possible to point out the many facets of ado- 
lescent behavior dealt with in this book. It 
should be on the required reading list for all 
teachers in secondary schools. Without being 
hypercritical it may be pointed out that its 
value would have been further enhanced if 
the authors had devoted a chapter to a de- 


tailed explanation of the sources of the data 
used in the study, and the manner of their 
selection, as well as techniques employed in 
observation and interpretation. There is a 
general statement in the Preface and numerous 
references to procedure scattered throughout 
the volume which do give the reader partial 
insight into the methods used, but in a study 
as exhaustive as this, one would like to have 
the supporting evidence more definitely an- 
alyzed and summarized. 
FRANCES G. SWEENEY 


Lincoln School of Teachers College 
Columbia University 
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